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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. to meet a gentleman to whom I can reveal what | know conceramg ORIGINAL ALLEGORIES. 


Boniface, and who will unite his exertions with mine to induce hin 


to seek for refuge in the arms of that religion which he has aban- 


THE SWISS CULPRIT. doned. If he do not, I fear—I shudder ——" THE 


GRIMAGE OF VOUTH, 





; elt * What can be done—tell me, stranger—what can be done to save ' " j 
BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D. Pet I rounp myself, in the fulness of youth, abroad upon a journey, 
Him 
——— . ; of which Leould not see the end, and did vot knew the motave The 
* Oh that I could suggest the means! Boniface is desperate, is . 
eS t scene Was, at first, enchanting Evervilung around promused both 


(Continued from our last.) 


irreparably —— 
CHAPTER II * Alas! 


security and delight \ thousand sylvan paths courted my steps— 


not irreparably ! I trust—I pray '” 
. I I tru I pre each so allurmg, that I] scarcely knew or cared which | followed 


Tue Culprit instantly after his short, but lasting asseveration, © There is a Providence, I know ; but he has set that Providence at | , } 












































seemed to tremble with despair! Ths evebrow grew heavy as the defiance! at naught! He has had wa . wareine. menue ry were all sought by the hundreds around, who were cagerly 
Po 4 o: ae pressing on their way These, I soon perceived, were divided into 
tempest which he longed for; and casting a dismal glare upon his — after menace, admonition after admonition His brother, a truly re- . i ie gas a “a , 
friend, he abrupt!y hurned down the steerage. Finding myself alone Jigious man—his cousin, a priest—his sister, a nur hewn by sete sits a ies a eC eer ee ong Comine—te waeth Se 
with his companion, I ventured to ask who this strange person miahtbe. || scashs’ hie~all eles coniuved ldm—have dutvestnd—have wasted waviarers attached then m ves acc . me " their . a and from 
* There is about him something that bespeaks a ruined, blasted, their expostulations. You saw how he responded to your interroga ee ne vs they expected not only aul, but reward 
wrecked character,” sad I. * Tell me, stranger, if you are at liberty tory—with what an air of disdain he received vour address.’ Ol these divinities, Chere was one so attractive in her person, that \ 
to reveal what you know—tell me ——” * But | ama stranger to him, and he may have tho ony ates L resolved to soliert her imfluence at once Phe nearer ia proac hed 
* Tis history has been a secret to the world, as far as it could be tion as intrusive ' er, tn wre lovely she appeared; and, by the a aiety discovered 
kept so,” returned he, mterrupting me with some emotion—* but * Stranger or friend to him appears indifferent. He seems com "vy all to procure her favour, it Was . ear That “er acquaintance must 
perhaps it may not be amiss to reveal to you, an honourable and dis- pletely deadened to all the wreath a Re t . very des She was, indeed, a beauntul nvmph, and not at 
jnterested American, some of the details of his history. I sav seme, the charities of relationship "Bs s wrapped up inself; deat to every al unwilling: to simile on her adorers—among the foremost of whom 
for, to enter intg all of them, would be not only an endless task, but advices - reckless of eve ow reat.” j 1 soon found myselt Stil, as she stniled, her glinees grew more 
more than you or | could bear. In that unfortunate man, you will « How long has he been in this lamentable condition!” f asked, |“ MO’ Downes HiT pereeived that, under thew spell, | was 
behold a heart-rending instance of the etlects of irreligion and vice.” & The change of scene and climate may, perhaps, tend to renovate radually viet to guldy intoxication, and had, at length, lost all 
The mention of the word irreligion, by the French emigrant, and — his spirits, and give alaerity to his bosom.” power of proceeding : wohame of this nymph, whom all tollowed, 
his adducing it as the canse of the degraded and hopeless condition “We thought se: his afflicted. heart-broken relatives did hon smd by whom all were destroved, was Irasure. 1 iamediately dis 
of the Culprit, astonished me not a little. The spirit of miscalled that sueh might be the result, buat ——” he drew a long sich. a covered that she was but a dangerous enchanter i disguise, who, in 
philosophy has ditiused itself so fatally through all the grades of so- cast his eves to heaven, clasping his hands w ” ony of vrief secking lollowe - only victims 
ciety in France, that it ts difficult to find an individual—and espe- “ Well, let us still hope for the best.” said 1. * he mav vet ret Eager to escape her snares, 1 threw myself into the tram of a 
cially one migrating to the United States—who ts not more or less to a sense of his dutv: he mav think seriously > he may reps power widely ditlerent. Tt was aman, ste haviohty and iesistible, 
nfected with the moral malady Rut, being myself a firm believer, may become a good citizen: a valuable member of soc vs Who despised Pleasure and her eth ite disciples, and never pur 
not merely in revelation, but Likewise in the ancient religion of France, “A citizen ' he exclaimed—““a citizen! of what country! Did) sare tempt ths, but rather penetrated into repulsive 
the religion of Char the Roman Catholick reli vou not hear him assert that he would never rea¢ 4 meric . at oory selitudes, and mounted, or strove to mount, maccessible 
gion—TI was more t * What. then. are we te be lost! Cannot the Cleopatra be iain - Phere was something in the severity and storemsm of this 
Reader, you may deem me an enthusiast, but T will not hesitate to safety from shore to shore! Wal not this sph i that ehately fired tw taney df became eager to um 
assure you, that it is my solemn conviction, that in proportion as eqts her way ispeed and sport through the dark —- : tate ale ' I soon t that led me net only se 
religion is neglected, the mind of man becomes unsettled ; his heart yey us safely to the fair plains of America’ Tle will never reach lara \ st ress mine with a painful sense 
unhappy : society. assumes the hue of every passion and of every America’ What do you mean, sit Are there not winds one of loneliness, but | was often be ed into sadden dilemmas and 
viee, and governments themselves become insecure and will they not blow favourably enouelh’? and have we not a sk a ers, tre viuch | could be extrieated only tw the perpetration of 
Remember, however, that [ distinctly separate the pure and sub ful, able, mtrepid captain leeds bore to ¥ nature IL inguired the name of Gus divinity, 
. : 
lime tenets of religion trom the abuses which men may have mtro “True; very true—the Cleopatra will, ere many davs, lie s y\~ . ee, ats 
duced into some countries under her sacred name: and while my at the wharf: the captain will awain emoev the sieht of lus Oh, f eve to have waled to me before it was too 
investigation convinces my mind, that she is the true church, Lam little children and his anxious wife—vou. sir, will receive the era. /@" You have 1 ow pretty escape Phat fellow ts the nuner of 
no advocate for bigotry, fanaticism, or persecution tulations of your friends—we, too. with the bless of God, willleand "Hons ' Thd vou undertake to follow hin, without examining whi- 
Yes, the Swiss Culpmt had been edueated a catholiek—his child upon vour hospitable shores—but Boniface ' “ho w ed away ther le wo y 
hood had been formed to prety, as you will soon learn frem the nar- a ifhe were plunged of a sudden into a deep revery—atter a few 1 * Tides suid 1, * to confess the truth, Leave myself little trouble 
ration of his friend, m one of the best semimaries of his country; ments he returned, apologized for leay teh a ruptly, and added, tthe matter Thad nearly tall viet to the seducing wiles 
and it was in consequence of his having forsaken his early impres- “that he was all fi a eet garding Boniface.” of Pleasure ! my anxiety toeseape her, Tran ite the ranks 
sions, and thrown of] his early convietic as, that he beeame the wretch ++ Let us not anticipate evil.” said [; “ what do vou think w of the next new eore Pray, what ts vine 
he will soon prove humselt to bn come of the man! He is going onward at a gallant rate with us “Vo re ‘ ! rest of the you remarked my new ( 
“You remark,” I returned, “that the misfortunes which have every hour he is ten knots nearer his destination. and when he . coldly © His name us Ambiie You are, now, a tolerably 
come upon Boniface, are the etleets of his having swerved from those — will tind himself in midst of a strange people, he will, in all pro ippy, and well-meaning person, but he would have converted you 
pure principles which are inculeated by our holy religion, Tam glad babilitv, throw hunself upon his industry, and become a new into a hardened scoundrel betore vou could be conscious of any 
to find that von have the courage to avow your veneration for virtue, “A new man' ah!’ that does not depend upon a new count transtorimiatio 
prety, and faith.” To overcome old habits and to eradicate vices which have incorporated * And pray, my good womar kel 1, be ine to vrow some 
The stranger looked steadfastly upon me, with a smile of gratifi- themselves with one’s being, requires a special grace of Gov What partientar the chuce of end r the two last mos 
cation brightening up tis features But, under the HNnpression—a © True, mv dear sir, without that crace, it were m vai to male haps, “What may be ¢ t 
false, a groundless impression—that there is seareely any Americans any effort, or to hope for any point. But, then, we are assured t She was 4 tall iwe-looking, ere madden, well advanced in 
who belongs to the catholick church, he could not entertain the shiyht ient grace is never wanting : as long as there is life, there is Years. With a thin countenance, a quick, Unreatenmg eve, hips halt 
est hope that 7T might per wnce be amember of her holy communion hope and as long as hope, like a beacon of heaven, burns before Indden by their eomy ‘ a a bong fngre whieh she extended 
*Ves;" he said, “ves, my dear sir, he owes his miserable tate us, de spair must be banished into its kindred shades.” “ bn Mnaprerative ras she spo She put me im mind of my 
to the dereliction of his religious prineiples—perhaps with my con- * All this has been repeated again and again to Boniface. The ™ oulmustress 
victions,” he added, * vou will not be displeased if I go farther—he — theolowy of it he is perfectly aequaimted with; but there is a demon ‘Ss suid she, with a stately toss of the head, “my name ts 
owes it to his abandonment of the catholick church ' in lus heart There os a spirit of darkness haunting his soul, which Rease 
* He was then a cathoiick m his youth,” said [—* what denomi-  joves to « Atinguish every scintillation taat expostt lation or remon * Madam,” answered T, res fully, laving my hend upen my 
nation does he new belong to '™ strance can elicit, and to envelop him in an infernal night heart, *vour most obedient. Tana ads ted to meet with you, for 
* To the denomination of—desperadees !° he emphatically replied * He must have been quilt al some enormous crime’ said J. Your name and excellent ¢ nets © well known to me 
* A new sect this! | could not refrain from ejaculating “Cer «Whatisit’ Dovou know Can vou reveal * Sur.” said Reaso Ithe ’ oda ittle, and could not pre 
tainly not a cus denomination '” “One of the deadliest and most unpardonable of all crimes! re.  Yent her rig d features trom sof ' tosometlung bhe an expr 
* Vet this is the denomination in which thousands of wretched «turned the stranger. * T know it, and will, im confidence, reveal it sion of gratification, * no flattery, there is nothing [so much abhor.” 








men enrol their names, after having thrown off the salutary, the ne- and his whole histery to vou.” * Bat, madam,” said 1, with another bow, * | must speak as I fee 
cessary restraimts prescribed by the religion of Christ! He who de- I put myself in an attitude of deep attention to hearken to the Ah.” replied Reason, “that, mdeed 
Spise th small thmugs, gradually falle th! and mto what an abyss ' © niy story, which the stranger was about to commence, when the steward * And, now, my honoured mistress continued [, * pray te l me 
God! where w Soniface stop!” informed me that the captain and passengers were desirous to see 4 Hittle about this seene, and the path | to pursue To be plan 
* Tt may surprise von to hear, that I, toe, am a eatholick '” said I me in the calyn. Our conversation was thus interrupted for the pre- with you, Lam an ignerant young fellow, and totally unacquainted 
* A catholick ' You are not an American, then!" sent; we agreed to meet again m the morning; he retired to his Wit) the wor J 
* Pardon me, sir, a true Amerean; bern in the very capital of quarters, and I descended into the cabin, invited to participate in the ‘So much the better,” sad my guide; vorance isa great deal 
Maryland '" hilarity of my fellow-passengers. My heart was too heavy to enjoy better than pre dice. T never find difficulty with your ignorant peo- 
* Are vou a Raman catholick ’” the joke which was going around I endeavoured to suppress my ple It is vour knowing ones that give me al! the trouble I can 
“Tam, sir—and I deem it a singular honour and a special favour feelings, to assume the tone of the jocund circle, but Boniface was Hever get them to listen to me, in the first place.” 
to belong to that venerable church.” in my mind, and an anxiety to learn his history agitated my heart * How strange '” ‘ 


© Or, when they do, it us only to contradict me.” 


“Tt does, indeed, surprise me to hear this,” said the stranger, Reader, we shall hear it ere long 
e -” «tT! . 1 ’ 
evincing no ordinary fecling, * but, at the same time, I am pleased ( To be continved } Hy 
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“Or, when they do not contradict me, they do not retain my les- 
sons in their minds more than an instant after I cease to speak.” 

** Believe me, my dear madam,” said I, ** you will find me a more 
manageable pupil. [ put myself completely under your care, and 
vow to follow all your advice.” 


* Well, then,” 


take care of Ambition and Pleasure 


said my new instructress, “ whatever vou do, 
Your escape from their toils 
is wonderful. Very few of your fellow-travellers are so happy 
Look, now, what a crowd of inebriated loiterers lie prostrate at the 
feet of Pleasure. And behold what a terrible wild-goose chase thay 
set are led yonder by Ambition. You will tind some of them every 
moment clambering to the very pinnacles of these rocks and moun- 
tains—always straining to rise above their fellow-creatures, and al- 
most invariably tumbling headiong to the earth ere they have half 
reached their wished-for elevation. What is very singular, too,” 
continued my companion, “it is not always the strongest who seek 
to climb; but, on the contrary, often those least athletick and agile.” 

“Oh!” ered I, so struck with the elegance of a female stranger 
passing near, that | had forgotten to listen to the last part of Rea- 


ye 


son's discourse, ** who is that enchanting creature 


* Pooh! said my divinity 

I looked at her to see if she had beheld the lovely girl to whom 
I found 
fixed upon her with severe displeasure as well as scorn 


thought I 


I wished to direct her attention her great grave eyes 
* T don’t half like this old dame Reason,” 
* The frivolous young thiag, whom you so much admire,” said she 
“She is very graceful!" murmured [, * and has the most soft and 
melting eves.” 
“ Bah ! there it is,” cried Reason ; “ melting eves—melting fiddle- 
sticks 
* And what is ber name’ 


She is the greatest fool in the universe.” 
asked I, rather sullenly, for 1 expe- 





nenced a desire to advance and make her acquaintance, especially 


as she cast several bewitching glanees on me; but I felt ashamed to 
withdraw so prematurely from my protectress 

* Her name is Fashion,” she replied.“ She is light, pretty, false, 
idle and eapricious. She will love you to-day and despise you to 


morrow. She has no religion—no sympathy—uno afleetions—no mo 


She sneers at evervthing beautitul and 
! 


rality—no taste—no truth 
holy 
For all the true glory and loveliness of hfe, of greatness, of virtue, 


She worships a thousand things shallow, senseless and mean 
she has no eye and no heart, but anything elaquant and gaudy daz 
zles her mamediately. Go, my friend, for L see you are desirous of 
making her acquaintance, but do not expeet to acquire her favour by 
any of those virtues or talents in which | see you are tolerably rich, 
but hang rings and beads im your ears and nose, stick a feather im 
your cap, and contrive to make yourself appear eufre in any manner 
you please. Conceal your nobleness of feeling beneath a semblance 
of heartlessness and vanity, and she may elevate you to a high but 
transient rank in her court.” 

After such a tirade it was impossible that | could yield to my in- 
clinations, which were decidedly to follow Fashion whatever might 
be her faults. | therefore remaimed, and we even went trudging along 
together in no very cheerful humour with each other. [could not 
help confessing to myself that what Reason told me was generally 
true. I kept my eye on the alluring form of Fashion, and I soon 
discovered enough to render my escape from her snares also a mat 
ter of serious self-congratulation. Yet still | began to tind Reason 


rather an irksome companion She was almost always cross, Some- 
thing was every moment oceuring to put her out of temper Every 
thing was false—everything dangerous. She was for ever scolding 
and fretting. She seemed to take a malicious delight in choosing all 
the most homely, rough and stupid paths, and very often the most ordi 
nary sort of companions, saturnine, fish-blooded old men, or withered 
old maids hike herself. She was in her glory on the beaten highway, 
but trembled at every innocent deviation, and always fell into a fit of 
seriousness when | cast my eyes on a fountain, or a bower, or when 
a pretty winding-path struck out from our monetonous turnpike. 1} 
was afflicted too with an incurable penchant for pretty winding-paths 
T hated beaten roads. 1 loved with all my heart fountains and bowers 
The brilliant eyes of Fashion, too, yet often rose in my memory, and | 
I sometimes heard the winning voice of Pleasure, and saw her lovely 
face, which always made the charmless countenance of Reason ten 
times more homely. Then Ambition, with his noble form and martial 
air, clad in steel, and pointing aloft, occasionally paused upon some 
overhanging cliff, and smiled scornfully upon us as we trudged ob- 
scurely on, and sometimes he made me a majestick sign to break | 
away from my director and mount with hin. But I had sworn to fol- 
low Reason as long as she would guide me, and I coolly, though re- 
luctantly, turned my back upon all her enemies 
tired and dusty, we reached a palace. Nothing can exceed the 
grandeur which pervaded this stately abode 


As we toiled on, 


It seemed to contain 
everything that could satisfy human desires, and many pedestrians 
were very strenuous in their exertions to enter. Some succeeded 

“J like this amazingly,” said I. 

“Do you!” said Reason, with a sneer 

* Yes, it’s just the kind of place I've been looking out for.’ 

* Ah!” ejaculated my monitress, drily 

“Yes. It's a beautiful place. I'm very tired 
travelling afoot. I'm going in.” 

“ Are you!” said Reason, sarcastically 
without me.” 

** Just as you please, madam,” said 1; tired of her eternal scold- | 
ing and fuming. “1 am no schoolboy. It's a very charming place 
Ever so many people have got in yonder. Why should not 1? If 
you will accompany me—well—if you won't—we!l—whether you || 
do or not, madam, I mean to enter. Shall I be favoured with \ 


your arm '” i 


T never did hike 


* Then you will go in 


| posite kind 


“ No.” 

* As you please. Madam, good morning.” 

I was making off in a proper pet, when she laid her hand dogma- 
tically upon my shoulder, and placed her lips close to my ear, so 
that I could not help hearing, though I strove to be deaf if possible 
Her cold voice uttered these words; and when she pleases, she 
has tones that might split a millstone, though at other times she 
can whisper as feebly as any zephyr 
You 


If you 


* Hark ye, young man. ‘This temple belongs to Wealth. 


will waste your life in vain attempts to seale the walls 


2 } 
must enter, [ will show you a road and furnish you a guide, neither 


of which ean fail; but here you will not only lose your time, but 
most probably your honour.” 

I felt that she spoke truth, and I could scarcely help hating her 
while I yet yielded to her restraints. She then commenced a long 
tirade about | searely know what. [soon found out that she was 
particularly given to long speeches. She would prose away by the 
hour. It was a mighty dull piece of business, but what could I do! 
Without her assistance I should have lost my way at once 

*My good dame,” said I, frankly, ** you are a very useful per- 
son, but I wish you were as beautiful as Pleasure. It would be in- 
finitely agreeable for me to profit by your invaluable counsels, if 
entertaining, as a companion ; 


you were somew hat more—tore 


if you were a little less particular in your dise:pline—if you travel- 
led by a pleasanter road, and if ——.” 

A large and uncommonly fine cluster of grapes hung heavily 
just above my head. I reached my hand half unconsciously to pluck 
the tempting prize, and at the same time fill up the pause in my 
sentence 


* Hollo, there 


'* ered Reason. * Let those grapes alone, if you 


please.” 
* Ard why so?” 
* They are not yours; besides, you have already partaken too freely 
of fruit.” 
* But my lips are very dry.” 


Here, take 


mouth.” 


* And these grapes will only make them more so 


this bit of sea-biscurt, 1s excellent to moisten the 


And thus it was with my austere frend, and | was obliged to || 


queneh my thirst with sea-biseuit, while the luscious grapes hung 
within reach of my arm. I took the biscuit, however, and passed on 
* You are a very good sort of person after all,’ said Reason 
This was nearly the first commendatory phrase that [ had ever 
heard from her lips. It was spoken, too, ima tone at once gentle 


and sweet, that halfreminded me of the soft voice of Pleasure 


I looked up somewhat surprised, and my astonishment was not di- 
minished by discovering that the features and form of my compa- 
mon had also undergone a favourable transformation. She seemed 
younger, prettier, kinder. Her brow had lost its frown, her finger 
was no longer extended over me threateningly. Her eves were 


larger, softer, and sweeter; and, to my hearty delight, she actually 


smiled, disclosing a set of snowy teeth, lips of an unwilted youth, and 


altogether an expression, social, endearing, and, in short, positively | 


handsome. IT must have sppeared bewildered, for she only smuled 


‘the more, which seemed to throw over ber a more pleasing air 


“Upon my word, madam,” said I, * 1 have hitherto done you ex- 
traordinary myustice.” 

* You have, indeed,” she said, goodhumouredly 

= Why, you are almost as goodlooking as Pleasure herself.” 

* Ah! my good youth,” she replied, * Lam one of those who are 
most hiked when Lam mostknown. Everything disagreeable about 
Me 1s EXpETriencs dat first. It is only to stranvers that my teatures are 
harsh, and many there are, who, disgusted with the first impression, 
desert me at the onset But you must not compare my beauty 
with that of Pleasure or Fashion 
Had you 


ficial 
followed them, you would by this time have discovered in their 


‘Their attractions are all thrown into the first glance 


faces as great a change as ts perce puble in mine, but of a very op- 


Your eye im them would have now beheld but two 


jaded, heartless hags, withered and shocking, yet so enervated 


would you have become by their treacherous arts, that even while 
The 


longer they are beheld, the more ugly they grow; while I am al- 


you loathed you would find it impossible to desert them 


Ways lmnproving mm agree able appearance. | will never seek to in 


spire you with the delinum of a lover, but shall strive rather to | 


| awaken in your bosom the calm feeling of filial rehance and ailee- || 


tion. T may not become your mistress, but let me be your mother 


Come on, then, my son 
completed the most dificult part of your labour We shall get along 
together more comtortably now. ‘There will be between us more 


contidence and more enjoyment. T will now conduct you along any 


path you wish to take Either that to wealth, or tame, or knowledve 


“If T choose one, must [ consequently abandon the hope for ever 
of pursuing the others!’ inquired | 


* By no means,” she answered, 


* Then lead me tirst,” said I, ‘to the temple of Wealth. Do you | 
By this time | was quite in | 


forbid the wish, my guardian angel ’” 
love with Reason’s angelick countenance. Her reply made me 
still more so 

* No, my son. I forbid it not. Wealth is one of the paths I 
should wish you certainly to follow, but, under proper guidance 
Wealih used, not abused, 1s a great agent of happiness and virtue 
It bestows independence and the means of knowledge. But take 
care Nor can we get 
there without the aid of another campanion, whom you may tind ef 


You have some distance to travel yet 


as unpromising an exteriour as was my own.” 
was my answer, and on we went 
I found now 


“Oh, never fear me,” 
The more I knew Reason, the more | loved her 


j ment of Generosity, I fly 


} ; 
}even Virtue might desert me unaided by thee 


| auste re 


} through thy dim and lonely paths 


‘Their charms are false and arti- 


|| minating a little to the south-west of Canton 


In so long obeving my dictates, vou have | 


that she had only one fault. It was a dangerous one, though I 
should not have always thought so. It was this. She had a habit 
of falling asleep. You would have been incredulous. It really 
appeared sometimes that she was only making believe. She would 
keep her pace along with me as usual, till I repeatedly ascertained 
by the impunity with which I sometimes turned aside to gather a 
stray flower or pluck a handful of forbidden fruit, that she was as 
sound as a rock 

I should have mentioned that our road was now as much im- 
proved as the charms of my monitress, and I felt much safer and 
happier than I had ever done before 

At length, in the heat of the day, when, to say the truth, I was not 
a little tired, two girlish young creatures of the most uncommon 
loveliness suddenly came upon us as we turned a corner. The one 
was Hope and the other Love. Oh, how beautiful they were! Hope 
came all glowing close to my side, and whispered the most delight- 
ful vision in my car; while Love allowed me to draw her gently to- 
ward me, to fold her, all timid, modest and blushing, to my bosom, 
more than one fervid kiss from her cheeks, brow, 
What new enchantment thrilled through 


and to steal 
lips, and drooping eyelids 
iy frame, and Reason never before had been so fast asleep. 

* Come,” said Hope, “let us fy. We are close to the temple 
of Wealth and Fame. I will teach you to scale the walls in a mo- 


ment. Reason will lead you an endless and gloomy route, so that 


| your youth will be consumed ere you attain the hour of enjoyment 


Follow me. Love will be the companion of your flight. Come. 


* Sweet Love!” I exclaimed, enraptured ; ** 1 will be your slave 
rae 


Let us haste 
whispered Love, as I pressed her tenderly to my 


for ever 
* But Reason!” 
bosom. * Oh, what will Reason say 
“Hang Reason,” said I, quite relapsed into my old bad habits 


Come, trembler, come '” 


She ts a fool 
* We will scale the walls this moment 
I stepped forward, when a tall, dignitied form, lofty as a Roman 


She was awake 


said Hope. 
matron, stood full in my path. It was Reason 
Hope had tled. Even Love clung yet more alarmed than ever. 1 
felt guilty, and expected a thunderbolt. But the voice of Reason 
was mild as the summer breeze, and she even smuled pityingly and 
affectionately as she spoke 

“Youth, and Love, and Hope, ha! a pretty group; and flying 
back from Reason, after Wealth, alone, the sport of chance and 
folly 
party, but idle Hope, that would lead you astray, is well vanished 


No, no, my young people ; Love, if you please, may be of our 


You would have gone direct to Pleasure, and then to Despair. No, 
It 


stately abode of Wealth, here is the divinity who alone can aid you.” 


no, T will find you a meeter companion you would reach the 
I knelt to the stranger and invoked her thus 

* Economy, theu coyest of all the godde sses, descend to my side 
With thee I 


may habit a palace, without thee a prison. The smile of Fortune I 


Walk with me, whisper to me, serve me, save me 
neither believe nor desire. ‘The voice of Ambition T distrust, if not 
At the allurements of Pleasure I tremble, from the enchant- 
Health has failed ; 
Crave 


de Spise 
Hope has deceived 
and homely 
divinity, I kneel at thy dark and deserted shrme. Bend on me thine 


features. Extend thy cold, but friendly hand. Lead me 
The roar of the crowds will die 


away behind, as we seek the temple of Wealth by thy obscure and 


| narrow path.” F 





SPIRIT OF TILE ENGLISH ANNUALS, 


From the * Forget Me Net.” 


A CHINESE VISITATION. 


BY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON 


Notices had been received at Canton that the viceroy of the dis- 
trict to the south of Pekin had taken his departure from that capital, 
and was m progress through the states committed to his charge, ter- 
It was near the close 
of the year ISL2, and this progress was the first that lad been made 
in this direction for fourteen years 

Orders were received from the Factory, by the Company's ships 
lying at Whampoa, to hold themselves in readiness to welcome the 





| great man, who, it was suspected, was not over-fond of ship- visiting ; 


but, being obliged by the nature of his office to go on board one of 
Her 


captain was absent, being extremely ill at Canton, and she was, 


our ships, the Warley was selected to receive that honour 


| therefore, only under the command of the chief officer, Mr. N—— 


Her selection, on this account, occasioned a little discontent among 


| the commanders of the other ships; but the Warley had been long- 


est arrived, was therefore in the best order, and was the largest and 


| finest ship 


The expected visiter was a personage of the first importance in 
China, closely related by blood te the emperour, and, therefore, not 
only rovally, but celestial/y, descended. The Aum of his approach 
preceded hun for days ; and nothing could present a stronger proot 
that superstitious freer ts the first principle in the singularly consti- 
tuted government of Chma than the universal flight which his approach 
oceasioned— not that the people dreaded oppression or injustice, but 
—they dared not look upon him! they imagmed such a sight would 
strike them blind; and upon an oceasion when other nations would 
think it the highest respect they could pay to assemble round their 
sovereign, or his representative, the Chinese, with a more exalted 
idea of reverential awe, considered themselves unworthy to look 
upon him, and that the only proper thing to do was to get out of his 
way in all directions as fast as possible. 

The river and tts banks, always swarming with life and activity, 
began to present an appearance of unnatural stillness ; the provision- 
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boats, usually managed by women, slipped away frum their accus- 


tomed stations about the ships, bearing with them sea-nymphs of all 
sorts, bidding adieu to their English friends, and hastening to hide 
themselves in some little creek, until the expected earthly meteor 
had appeared and passed. 

The morning arrived ; the English ships were decked out in all 
their colours, ready to fire their salute and man their yards at the ex- 
pected signal. ‘They were all ships of the East India Company, those 
princes among merchants. I do not think that the view of our most 
superb man-ol-war impresses an intelligent foreigner so much as that 
of one of the trading vessels: the one, in more or less perfection, 
is common to all nations that can arma navy; but the other is 
peculiar to England, a type of the solidity of her wealth and ef her 
wisdom 

The chief officer of the Warley stood upon his deck, surrounded 
by the officers, several supercargoes, and some of the first Chinese 
merchants of Canton, all m full dress; the band was at its 
and the collation prepared. At length, the distant sound of the gong 
gave notice of the approach of the viceroy ; every sup sent off a 
boat to meet him; that of the Warley, under the command of ber 
second otlicer, of course took the lead. ‘They attained the bend of 
the river, which concealed the viceroy’s boat from view, and, turmng 
it, were soon in contact with them. The first boat of the proces- 
sion was that of the executioner, in which was erected a gallows, 
surrounded by soldiers armed with swords and whips: then came 
that of the viceroy, attended numeronsly by others, contaming seve- 
ral mandarins, his household and troops, together with complete 
depots of all that it was thought possible he or lus cortege might re- 
quire. Nething, by the by, ean exceed the comfort and order ot 
Chinese boats generally ; and those in which persons of distinction 
travel are luxuriously fitted up. The Warley’s boat, followed by 
the rest, was soon alongside that of the viceroy ; all the otlicers were 


station, 


received on board with great politeness , the doors of the viceroy’s 
cabin were thrown open, and the officers, forming a line, with their 
companion of the Warley at their head, prepared to enter. He of the 
Warley was, although young, rather short and fat; in the anxiety 
of the moment to support, with dignity and proprety, the leading 
part alloted to him on this occasion, and for that purpose holding up 
his head in a becoming manner, he did not perceive a small ledge 
at the entrance of the cabin, placed along as a support to the doors 
—it tripped him up, and he came with a heavy, scrambling fall upon 
his face before the viceroy. An irrepressible utter ran through the 
line, in spite of the almost paintul etlorts of each individual to restram 
it: the disconcerted leader, however, found his feet, brushed his 
knees with his sleeve, and then, timidly looking up, met the grave 
and placid eyes of the viceroy, almost buried as he was among his 
silken cushions. What made the blunder more diverting was, that 
it was easy to perceive that the viec roy and his mandarins were un- 
pressed with the idea that the Englishman had performed the sofeu, 
although rather in an awkward and inexperienced manner 

Having met with a gracious reception, the officers returned to 
their boats, and, taking that of their visiter m tow, quickly gamed 
the opening of Whampoa Reach; on their coming im sight, the com- 
pany’s sips manned their vards, and saluted with twenty-one guns, 
to the no small discomposure (as they afterward learned) of the ob- 
ject of their courtesy 

The Warley had, of course, her side-ladder 
point of convenience and safety) ready ; but 
sooner alongside, than up ran several of the 
der of their own, which they fixed and cove 
with carpeting. In the meantune, the chiet 
the boat, and received the viceroy at the door of his own ealun; al 
ter having made a very profound obersance, he took hun by the hand 
and helped him up the ladder. On hos arrival on deck, all the Eng- 
lishmen bowed respectiully ; but the Chinese mere 
formed themselves into a line from the vangway to a sort of chair ot 
state, which had been placed in the centre of the quarter-deeck, turn 
ed themselves round im silence, presenting a line ot backs, deco- 
rated with long-plaited tals, reposing on ther rich robes of cloth 
and silk One of them ventured to move tus head round a litth 
and said in an anxious undertone in English: * Leave 
Mr. N 3 but Mr. N—— dechined the hint, and, having seated 
the viceroy in his chair, bowed agaim, and took his station by tos side 

The dress of all the Chinese present was not only splendid, but, 
It con- 


(a perte et staircase m 
tive 
attendants with a lad- 


regal boat was no 


red very expeditiously 


otheer desccnded inte 


ants, who had 


go tus hand, 





what we less expect to learn, was remarkably becoming 
sisted of the tinest broadcloth of the darker colours, clietiv erimsen 
and puce, confined round the waist by a belt, embroidered in gold, 


or silver, witha clasp ot precious stones; a lara square Ot siik Was 


laid on the breast and back, also mehly embroidered with various 
devices, of which the crane was the most prevailing The caps ot 
the mandarins were peculiarly shaped, the higher part bemg com- 
posed of a profusion of thick silk threads, gathered and fastened at 
the top with a brilliant gem, differing im size and value according to 
the rank of the wearer. The military men wore in addition one or 
two peacock’s feathers drooping backwards. Boots, turned up and 
square-tocd, of black satin, very handsomely embroidered, completed 
the dress. ‘The prevailing colour of the viceroy’s was yellow. Most 
of the Chinese present were tall and well formed ; the viceroy him- 
self was of rather low stature and advanced in years 

As soon as the viceroy was seated, a pipe was presented to him 
by one of his attendants, while another filled it with tobacco, whiet 
was carefully renewed after every single whil. For a few minutes 
a perfect silence prevailed Mr. N—— then gave a signal to the 
band, which struck up with a roll of the loug dram. ‘Phe old man 
started, and, taking the pipe from his mouth, inqeired hurriedly what 
that was. He was told He had 
the good breeding to listen with apparent pleasure to our national 
air; but he whispered something to his interpreter, who, stepping 
round to the chief officer, told him that the viceroy liked 
very much, but begged there might be no guns tired off while he was 
on board 

After the performance, the viceroy was apprised that refreshments 


it was musich by an English band 


His musick 


were laid for hun below, but could be brought up on deck should | 
prefer it; he replied, he was very comfortable where he was, and de- 
sired they should be brought up. [tas to be observed that retresh- 
ments were ready to be sent from his own boat, but thus, of course, 
was not permitted by his Englisi hosts. While the trays were pre- 
paring below, the viecroy amused himself by conversing with a tew 
of the backs and long-planted tatls, that still kept the same unmove- 
able line in which they had at first arranged themselves 
them bv name, and seemed to be as familiar with them as we are 
with the faces of our acquaintances ; and, had they changed places 
and turned round, he would, probably, have been at a loss to know 
immediately and exactly Which were the faces that belonged to such 
or such among his friends, the backs. 


he Ss! oke to 
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SORE = a = ——— 

The trays were brought up, and from one of them he took some 
very slight refreshment: he then accepted, with evident pleasure, a 
glass of cherrv-brandy, which the Chinese are very fond of ; he took 


half and presented the remainder to Mr. N . who, beg aware of 





'the great compliment his so doing implied, received it with satis- 


faction 

He then requested to know whether it would be agreeable to the 
viceroy to view the ship below; this was acceded to, and Mr 
N . as before, handed him down the companion-ladder : althoug! 
touching his hand was evidently a breach of Chinese etiquette, vet 
the viceroy being a perfectly well-bred man, and the principles of 
good-breeding beimg the same m all countnes, however thev 
vary in external appearances, he by no means declined the protlered 





may 
assistance. On arriving below, he seemed to appreciate the order, 
neatness, and comfort, of the arragements ; and admured the spacious 
and handsomely titted-up cabin of the captam ; but the 
ant parts of the ship, its machmery, and management, he appeared 
not in the least to understand, and, therefore, remarked them but 
slightly ; he was, however, much struck at the number and size of 
the guns, inquired their calibre, and asked several other questions con 
cerning them; at the same time, requesting that the parting-s< 
might not be tired until he had arrived at a sate distance 
On coming on deck, he prepared for departure» the 
commenced ; he waved his hands tothe English; spoke aflably, as 
he passed along. to the backs and tails ; and, assisted by Mr N 
descended to his boat, followed by his nomediate attendants 
chief officer saw him safely immersed among the 
tus own calin, and then took his leave, receiv 
and thanks from the viceroy 
band ceased and the gonys began 
For a short space, 
silence, and then the rea/ fun of the 


more inport 


band again 


The 
silhe n cushions in 
tits 


Y many Comite 


As soon as they had pushed otf, the 


those on board watched the reece ding boats im 
wed Dhue 


Chinese faced about, and embraced each other and their 


business commie 








friends with marks of extravagant yoy ; asto Mr N he had risen 
many degrees in their opmion, and a certain reverence mingled with 
their first congratulations to him. “* Hlow happy vou must be! You 
have taken cherry-brandy out of the same via ss! You have spoken 
face to face to the near relative of the sun and moon! Are not you 


dazzled’ do not your eyes water! 


liteness gave way, and he burst mte such a long and glomous laugh, 


At this the Enelishenan’s po 
that not only his eves watered to their heart's content, but the mts 

tion caught his comrades and English guests, and many even of the 
Chinese, who, being well-informed men, and inthe constant habit of 
communication with foreqwners, had (whatever they might pretend 
After this un 
eXpec ted death-blow to all dign tv, some of the commanders of the 


to outwardly) got md of many of their prejudices 


other ships having come on board, the rood things were vigorously 
attacked ; the salute was fired, the band strack up, and the eherry 
brandy went merrily round 

Their glee was by no means moderated by the arrival of a larus 
boat with presents from the vieerov presents mdeed' truly or 


tal and wmnperial! twelve tine fat bullocks, several jars of wine, (a 


inferiour to it.) tubs of pre 


hwht acid wine resembling claret, but 


serves, a suit of clothes lor cach of the stip s« ompany, and 


band 


two suits, 


with a present of money, for ¢ wh of the \ small, neat par 








cel was handed to Mr N it contamed a silk purse of bea 
workmanship, and in it were two little gold pills; he was assures 
that this was a rare and highly complimentary present, and tue pills 
possessed some extraordivary virtues 
Thus concluded this Clonese Visitation, ppare ntly much to the 
satisfaction and enjoyment of all parties 
From the * English Annu 


LOVES OF THE LORDS AND LADIEs. 


HAYNES f 


LADY ELIZABETH BURD 


How could an earls daughter wed plan Mr. Burd! 
}lain Mister in every sense of the word ! 

He snoke of the fortune ins father had made, 

And seeing me shrink at the mention of trade 

By all my friends I was goaded and spurred, 

And so became Lady Elizabeth Burd! 


He thought he could pay for the article rank, 

As far as clothing and food, by a draft on the bank 
And is it not natural J should have thought 

All happiness might with his money be bought? 
Thus each had an object, and so it occurred 

That 7 became Lady Elizabeth Burd! 





And yet I was happy at first, I confess, 

With plenty of carriages, trinkets. and dress ; 
And Burd yong Au way, and J going mine 
We met twice a day—just to breakfast and dine: 
From home arm and arm with the man to hay 
Would have sadly bored Lady Elizabeth Burd! 





strrred, 





By day, with Lord Wilham LT rode and I walked; 

At night, with Lord Wilham IT waltzed and I talked, 
And Mister Burd grew very jealous and swore 

How low! T must flirt with his lordship no mere! 

Vast drop his aequamtance, too?) Must! what a word 
To utter to Lady Elizabeth Burd! 


And then—oh! it wounds me to think it!—he said 
He would check the extravagant life that Tled; 
He talked of my bills, too —a thing IT abhor! 
What else upon earth could T marry him for? 

He said that no fortune could stand it—absurd! 
He little knew Lady Ehzabeth Burd! 


I raved, and I fainted, and rang for my maid, 
Sull coolly he talked of the sums he had paid! 

I vowed T would spend twice as much as before, 
He quietly quitted me, locking the door! 

I wrote to the earl, and to hon DT referred 


The wrongs of poor Lady Elizabeth Burd! 


Oh! what an unnatural umon is that 

Which is formed by pleberan and anstoerat! 

My spouse says, “T ecannot afford it,” forsooth! 
Lord William would never have said so, poor youth! 
A lord without sixpence still spends like a lord 

Oh! why am I Lady Elizabeth Burd ! 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


PARTHLY HAPPINESS 


Jesvs Curis did not hesitate to permit a sinful woman, and 























perhaps, a repentant one, to anomt his feet with the most precious 
omtment, he repected the advice of those who counselled him to 
reserve the pertumes tor a more protitalle purpose “Sufler her to 
do it,” said he, * forlam notlong wihvou * Alas! all that there w 
of good and fair and sublime upon this earth is not destmed to be long 
with us; age, infirrmties and death speedily drv up that drop of dew 
which descends trom heaven, and only reposes on the choicest flowers 
of lite Let us, then, blend together, in one delightful draught, all 
the exquisite pleasures of our existences love, Which is relwon, 
genims, musich, | v. the sun, and pertames; for the worst athe- 
ism is coldness of feel r, seltishness and tschess of Purpose The 
Saviour has said, * When two or three are wathered together m my 
name, l Am in the mulet of yu And what os this assemblage m 
thy name, oh! my God, but te emov the beautiful and sublane gifts 
of our exquisite nature with wineh thy goodness has endowed it, to 
render thee the homage of our souls, to praise thee forthe emevment 
of hfe, and then to thank thee more afl itely when thou hast 
blest us with a heart created expressly to respond to ours 
PURITY « INTENTION 

If a man visits his sick frend, and watches at his pillow for cha- 
rity’s sake. and because of his old afl se prove it; but of he 
does it in hope of legacy, he os a vulture only watches for the 
carcass Phe same things are honest ta onest the manner of 
dome them, and the . ' separation Holy 
Intention ms to the nan t if soul os te the 
body. or form to rts mt to ‘ or the sun to the 
world, or the fount tary or the base to ay for, without 
Those, Uf dv is a dead trumkh, the matter ts» . the tree isa 
block, the world os darkue ervers aly dev, the pullur rushes 

to flatness and a wt Iss 1 or unprofitable and 
Vain l yan er, that Vea of cold water to \rtaxerves, 
was rewarded with a eolder ” t md be that gives the same to 
» disciple on the meotad eo, shall have a crown: but af he 

ves water in despite, when t elise tiene wine or a cordial, his 
reward shall be, to want that water to cool lis tongue 
MERCY IN MENT 

Hadst thou never any dane | i thy intemperance Then 
(rod showed t thy dang i t Aus wry at thy sim: tut 
vet did so \ perrsarn wthe w heer? thee a little longer, 
cise that tf on »thy ‘ \\ thy vluttony gave thee 
1 surfeat, and Ciod ve ' | ' then was, that 
thy gluttony r rs l ‘ | or thy surtert; that re 
veontance should have been thy remedy, and aly ence and tasting 

ould b v « ‘ Drucl ove pre md revengetul spurt en 

sere the ma or vex t mi Caaxd bre it thee 
ott wit wy “ His | met ‘ that hos merev should 
teas eo chart Anal he that « ! pur es of God 
written ithe tinger of podgment, vet his whole | | 18 not 
land on) « seo 1 te « ' t " (iod wall no 
more emicave lis or ! ' stil cont os and pos 
on wm bor ‘ t v stiely stoous struments, such 
k i ‘ r aml desperat medica- 
‘ s ‘ ly thy folly 
11 it be cere ' vo ‘ finds ey cannot 
¢ made a pa mh purpose of it is te bring 
us to repenta vod will esol les mrerenes, 
t \ ‘ ose " ‘ ‘ ' ik our hearts inte 
» thous ' P ‘ a ‘ var bones mm the ramus 
of the erave and And ¢ Crod repnees om tf mercy alwve 
1 s wort ! tw t t ves? I cdesy ee thatin 
4 » le ” nd 4 A‘ ‘ ye cateost reason to 
ther of 1 ml, and jeart ot 
his elorv, and cot steal te st lo repentance, that 
we may partake Of that gpoodne al t glory 
HALAS mee. 

For the canes of I vpt, When they newly arse from their bed of 
mud and shine of Nilus, start up rate an eqoal and continual length, 
md are interrupted but with few knot nud are strong and bewute 
ous, with great distances and inter s; bot when they are grown 
to thou full leneth, they lessen mite the port of a pyra vd, amd oval 
tiply their knots and younts, mterrupting the enes. and smoothness 
of its body; so are the stops and declonsions of him that dloes not 
row mm grace At first, when he springs up from hos mnpurnty by 
the waters of baptism and repentar vs straight and strong, 
and suffers but few interruption f d his coustant courses 
of region are tut rare termitted, tll they ascend up to a full 
ave, or toward the ends of the te then they are weak, and ther 
devotions often mtermaitted, and ther ches are frequent, and they 
seek excuses, and labour tor dispensatio d love God and reh 
rion less and less—till old a cadet a erown of thew wir 
tue a perseverance, ends in levity and profitable courses ; light 
nnd usel . s the tul 11 ! rm 1 it rane, every wud can 
play with it and abuse nt, but no man can make it useful 

4 - 

NOTHING DURABLE BLT Goon DEEDS 

I shall not, therefore, be anbitious of a rich manusolewm after my 
death, for the ose of my body nor do | desire a stately sepul 
chre. a beaut nb, Or that mv naine oractions should be engraven 
1 marble: | know this, that of TP shall be miserable and unhappy 

ea ‘ will be but for my greater shame and reproach, Out 
of this life | can carry nothing but my good works; | will not add 

to mv evil ones that of vain elon f will take heed whereon | 
set mv heart, since the accomplis rot what T wish may be a pon 
shment of my desires : if those thongs of the earth, which I most 
love and desire should eoutime long, be taken trom me it ms a 
chastisement of mv earthly affeet dif Tbe permitted te enjoy 
em, Tar fearful that they may be the temporal reward of some 


vood work, which may either diminish or de prive mie of the eternal 


IMMODERATE ENJOYMENT 

Our lauglurg, if it be Is in a deep 
sith; andall the mstances of pleasure have a sting, though they carry 
4 beauty on the face, and sweetness on thie lip 


commonly er 





if loud and hiwh, 
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'! looked round, langhed knowingly, and winked with one eve. Pre- 
sently all the people near him commenced buttoning up their pock- 


SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ets, laughing, and winking with one eye. I looked behind—every one 


THE TWO COATS, I glanced one eye aside and then on the other— 


1 
| was so employed 
I sought relief by looking toward the stage, 


IN TWO PARTS—PART THE SECOND. | it was all the same g 
They were all look- 


but every face before me was turned from it 





: 28 ing at me; and every individual man among them, buttoned up his 
BY WILLIAM COX 


This was not to be 
But what could 


pockets, langhed, and winked with one eve 


borne. The perspiration started from my forehead 
Ido’ 


made my way toward the door 


I coorep by degrees ; and having no definite object in view, wan- 


I could neither resist nor remonstrate ; so I leaped up and 
dered listlessly about from place to place, ruminating on the unpleasant 


No sooner had | commenced my 


morning, when, to my agreeable surprise, I per- 


a . P 
occurrences of th retrograde movement, than a simultaneous tittering took place 


uve , Misses S kins ambling down the street in the diree- 
ceived the six Misses saa geen, Jan among the pe ople who had before winked and buttoned up their 
When we had nearly met, they 


tion in which I was advancing ond cries of “Benched "Went do?”— 


pockets ; “Too hot to 
looked toward me, stopped abruptly, whispered, and then crossed 


* with similar equally mysterious ejaculations saluted my 
Surely, thought 1, this is a mistake ; 


hold him! 


suddenly to the Opposite side ears from all quarters, as ype rple xed, irritated and d syuste dd, I forced 


they cannot have recognised me. Accordingly | crossed likewise, met 
\ land ipl ' mv way through the crowd 
the young ladies full in the face, and, with the bland and pleased ex- SS ERE ee ee 
* Why are these th thought 


1, the 


I onee more 
yes 
s 


pression of countenance necessary on st ch occasions, I proceeded 


gratefully on my feverish brow 


i best stvle Instantly six glasses were 
to address them in my very best sty! : - I; and as mv indignation abatec sickness of heart and sense 


‘ i tled at rson, and the plhysiognomues of the \ 
raised and levelled full at my persor shies ‘s of forlornness, which in moments of misfortune falls upon the wan- 


Ss ‘s te ac > ation rrour, vexation, and 
Simphins’s exhibited a curious combimation of horrou itio nists daa le: eapiae Geek eeein eet ten, Wheaiied th wah onl 
~ . . F “om tal > 
chagrin, to me perfectly unaccountable ; body, I proceeded to make the best of my way toward my lodvings, 
* Rez <i ’ ss! “the ry to ; abrupt to ; 
Really, lieped Mi , thoy were sorry to ee determined to forget in sleep the troubles and vexations of the day, 


f Se ’ ad; noager twhich unfortunately 
Mr. Von Schnediker, but they had an engagement which unte vatel when in passing the end of a street the ery of a young f male struck 


Ty ackney-coa were mstantly beckoned ; 
Fwo hackney-coaches This at once aroused me, and I hastened 


admitted of nodelay upon my ear to the spot, 


in they fluttered with the pre 
oll Master 


Von Schnediker was left gazing after them with a visage that ought 


to—the doors of the vehicle opened where | found a girl struggling with a coxcomically-dressed tellow 


Augustus 
Ina state of intoxication | 


A stru 


point of overpowering my 


cipitancy of disturbed wild-towl—lrove and ah exmee. erdeved him to desist: ‘ba 


le ensued : crowd assembled, and just as I was 


refused 


| - » ’ 
to have been seen to be properly appreciated on the intagomist, | was rudely seized by 


* By day and by mieht but this is wondrous strange thought I, and tea caller be te man, whe anid 1 must we belwe a manietrete fer 
» atr 1 ‘ vl ( Own haps, im : ' ' 
no less strange than irritating and perplexing wing, perhaps, 1 creating a disturbance I immediately « xplained, that it was not J 


a great degree to not having mixed much with the world, an almost 


morbid sensibility tormed a consid 


who was in the wrong: that | was “merely doing what every man 


able item u haracter, and > , . 
erate Kom i My ; oui with the common teeing of his nature must have done under the 


j ’ k p ! : account ’ | 1 : 
a feverish anxiety took possession of me to account for the sudden eiienisisiaebe-saseeibbeiier a helph ss and unprotected woman upon 


change. It was but yesterday that | was allowed to be a handsome, dlink cen alt ton denn talk tin Qadir dn ene: eide ul tes aene onl 
intelligent, prepossessing young man, whose conversation and com gave a peculiar whistle, and the other burst into a cuarse laugh and 
pany were courted by all; and lo ' to day l wus a scoundre | ' an sari A. ps Pre pr oars blarns y _ | then demande d to be taken before 
outeast from society and a bemy visibly contemmed and shunned the magistrate, feeling assured that 1 would receive the thanks of th 


gentleman rather than punishment, when I explanne d how | had acted 


still, as far as I kine Ww, as hand | he sje ak. but said that 


by every person with whom TP eame in contact! yet I was conscious 


of no alteration m myself 1 was 


magistrate, however, would not allow me to 


. Shige ' OSSESSING as t was evi t that . 
some, intelligent, and prepossessing as ever; but it was eviden tha my “disgraceful and ruttianly appearance was suflicient to yustify th 
the citizens of London had come to a very different conclusion. "The 


officers in what they had done and concluded, to my utter asto 


7 » 1 w ‘ ® i Hy ‘ 
collective wisdom of Gottingen could not have accounted tor it, and nishment, to be taken to prison 


Was I. 


extraordinary transformation must have taken place im 


* Disgraceful and ruttianly appear- 


. ' , ' és . oe beg all, F : . 

IT wandered about, until the shades of evenmg began to fall, ma eae GE Ce Al ancl all idea cate all 
state of hopeless bewilderment. [ now found, to add to my stock 
ane Surely some 

This, as a stranger, had fre- 


of comforts, that IT had lost my way 


my outward man, o 


surely this was most inappropriate language to 
quently happened to me before, and Thad invariably been courteously 


in ord 


in Hamburgh ;* and, 
But TI had 
meditation or reflection, for | was immediately drag- 
ved like a eriminal through the streets toward the prison. | had al 


of England, 


address to a gentleman with the * finest nose 


shown the right path. but this unfortunate evening, er to be 


as my aunt used partially to add, ‘+a tace to correspond.” 


cee yp U \ ) the \ rlunmate day, nur were 
in keeping, | suppose with the unfortunate day, my inquires “all |b a 


disregarded, and | was laughed at, or directed wrong, or told * to fol 





, _*” — , I | ore P 
low my nose At length fatigued and wearied, [| staggered into wavs entertained a high opimion of the jurisprudence 


the first reputable hotel that came in my way, seated myself ina) ogy fecling of admiration toward her laws and institutions, which 


vacant box, rang for the waiter, and ordered a pint of sherry smounted alinost io reverence: but surely, thouvht 1, this is not 
“ Sherry? said the man, with marked emphasis and a most me cig, ; and whatever physical obstacles might intervene, I felt 
credulous stare there was no moral te to prevent me from breaking trom the otli- 
“Sherry,” said | cers the first: opportunity Accordingly, in turnmeg a corner, by a 
The waiter eyed me from top to toe udden jerk, Lsuceeeded in treemg myself trom their grasp—knocked 
“T think you said sherry, sir!” said he down the one who endeavoured to regain his hold—and amid shouts 


os ” gee ' 
Sherry I said ol stop thie the barking of dogs, and shouts and cries of men, 


The ite . . . 1] j me 
lhe waiter moved up to the top of the box, and collected some women, and children, manaved, after many a devious turn, to elude 


silver spoons, which were lymg about ; those he deposited in his pursuit and reach my lodgings 


He then went his way, and returned with a modicum of thi 


Sy nt and breathless, 


pocket My landlady 


by the ex- 


I threw myself mto a chair 


} 
a 


| 
villanous cape stood gazing upon me apparently deprived of utterance 
oo . 1 - . y.”* » hefore t ‘ ° 

I will trouble you for the money,” said he, before setting it In order to appease the good woman's anx 


alt 


cess of ber amazement } 
down | jous « and detailed to her, 


osity, | collected my remaining faer 


T handed him a sovereign in payment. The waiter looked harder |. jyretiy as possible, the fatigues, insults, vexatious, and persecutions 


than ever. He deliberately chinked it three distinet times upon 


I had undergone in the course of the ill-fated day, expecting, as a miat- 
the table, took down a pair of scales, weighed it before my face, and | per of course. a laree return of wonder and sorrowful sympathy. To 
then, as it appeared to me, reluctantly proceeded to count out the my utter astonishment, however, wy narrative appeared to create very 


ange up ‘ table m eac ticular shilling he stole 
change upon the table. Between each particular shilling he stole a | jie 6 rprise ; but, gazing at me more intently than ever, my land- 


» oly ’ ’ } } wl | ' , } 
furtive glance toward me » and when he had concluded, T heard him lady set down the candle, litted up her hands and exclamed, ** Why 


observe to a sort of under-waiter on leaving the room, * Tsay, Jem, |), + sir! what else could you expect’ You Have BEEN OUT ALI 
keep an eve on that ‘ere fellow.” Jem’s office was not of long du- DAY WITH VoUR OLD coat on! 
ration; for, after tasting the delectable beverage set before me, | Instantly, and for the first time that dav, I looked at the sleeves 
arose and took my departure It was even so. ‘The mystery was solved—the truth revealed. An 
- 4 . 7 «@ . , ogy + ! ’ 
A bill of the play,” eried a shrill voice in my ear; “only a | oid black eoat—old wh n IT went on shipboard, and which had been 
penny ; but you, sir,” added the boy as he surveyed me, “may | worn. torn, and soiled on the passage, until it had sunk one hun- 
_ a hs , oe } " "] 
have it for a halt-penny deed degrees below respectability—had been brought on shore and 
. 1 . } 
I took the bill, and gave the boy what loose copper T had in my || jaid in my bed-room by an over-care ful German servant. On this 


pocket, upon which he stared, thanked me, and said, “1 was very 
Thanktul for 
even this equivocal compliment, | made my way into the pit of 


eventful morning | had, somehow or other, found mv way inte it; 


. a vem‘ o ; 1 . » ' 
much of a gem'man, though I did not look like one ind, deeply unmersed in the Kantian system until a late hour, had, 


without farther thought, started up and proceeded to pay my visits 
Drury-lane theatre, in order to lose for an hour or two my own un- 
It 


was rather crowded when I entered, and | had some dithculty im 


with this prece of sin and de gradation on my back ! It was pla n 


’ . » , . hetit 5 j . her 
comfortable identity in the tietitious jov and sorrows of others now why | was a scoundrel, a vagabond, and a suspected pick 


pocket 


went to bed and slept 


I said not a word, but wishing my landlady a good-night, 
obtaming a seat; but T soon found myself at my ease m regard to 


room. A large vacant space was speedily formed around me, as if 


My de- 


termination on the preceding evening had been to have it destroved— 


When I awoke the next morning there hung the coat! 


contamimation was in my very touch; or, as if every mdividual was 


fri of being suspec ”~ bemne oO : T as oll) ’ 
afraid of being suspected of being in my cé mpany Thus was sin burnt—rent into fragments and scattered to the winds of heaven! but 


gularily unpleasant ; and, determined, if possible, to ascertain. the es 
- A sadder and a wiser man 
cause, | moved along the seat toward my left-hand neiwhbour, a Lrese the morrow morn.” 


stout, old gentleman, and commenced venturing a remark upon the * Welcome, old frend!" said I, as | took it up; “T have seen 


performances. But my left-hand neighbour, the stout, old gentleman, deeper mto the heart of things—I have learned more of the myste- 
moved still farther from me with all possible expedition, transferred 
his silk handkerchief from his coat into his hat, put his wateh into day, than vears of superfine cloth and silken prosperity might have 
his waistcoat, buttoned up his trouser’s pocket next to me, clapped |! taught me.” 
his hand upon it, and exclaimed, ** No you don’t!” 


ries of civilization and of men and men’s wavs by wearing thee one 


I spread it out on the table. It appeared a mere old coat 


after which he | no longer 


It became a map of moral geography in my eyes, whereon 


What a want of 
What atrocities 


were laid down all the sms and vices of society 
principle the two holes in the elbows denoted! 
lurked in the rent in the skirts ! 
famies lay clustered upon the worn-out collar! Then the utter hack 


and what manifold shames and in- 


of retinement and intelligence evinced by the bare seams of the back ! 
while the smaller spots and bald places, scattered plentifuly over 
the surface, admirably typified the minor faults and follies of huma- 
' 


nity But veste rday, it Was in mv eves a prece of old, use less cloth ; 


to-day it seemed to me of greater potency than Prospero’s wand, and 
Hang 
this coat, thought [, upon the back of Talent, and ‘Talent forthwith 
to Mediocrity, and Medio- 
crity unmediately sinks to something below contempt. Clothe Hu- 
pat it on Wit, and 


endowed with more miraculous powers of transformation 
degenerates to Mediocrity ; transfer it 


mour in it, and Humour becomes coarseness 
Witis Wit no longer, but straightwav takes the name of forwardness, 
insolence and impertmence. How would a delicate flight of faney 
now be neutralized by that threadbare cuff; and what a world of plav- 
ful satire would the uncovered edges of these two uncovered but- 


tons annihilate How pomntle ss (continued I, pursuing my vein ol 


speculation) would fall yests from the unfortunate proprietor of this, 
of one of its unimpeachable bre- 


and shake the sid 


whieh proceeding from the wearer 


thren would * set the table in a roar,” es of respecttal 


and admiring listeners with inextimguishable laughter. Let even Ge- 


himself throw off his mantle, and cover hunself with this, and 


nits 
his most ethereal thghts would straightway be considered but as the 


ravings of insanity, and his most profound thoughts but as the 





mivs 


tiersms of dulness. Or, if it were possible, let Shakspeare be for- 


gotten, and send Genius in this garment, with Hamlet in his pocket 


manaver, and on ’ tie rit would have to 


unchecked 


to the exquisite eritiersm 


endure ' the rudeness—the mock eivilitw—the paltry 


condescension he would have to bear! How would such a coat 
obseure the divinity of the thoughts and heighten the improbabuil:- 
and how would the msolent laugh, the small witu- 


Why 


1 feel privile ged to 


ties of the plot; 


eism, and superticial sneer circulate round the green-room ! 


even the sodden-headed s ile 


IperTnumeraries WO 
twit Genius m such a vestment ; and back he would come, unrecom- 


pensed, with Hamlet m his pocket, to bear, as he best might, 


* The pre roud man's contumely, 
tikes.” 


thy t 





“There is more in this than natural,” said T, * if Philosophy 


could tind it out; and grateful as I felt for the lesson I had received, 
never did I go forth agam, during my residence in London, without 


instinctively glanemg at the condition of the habiliments in which 


| had bestowed myself; beime well assured, by experience, that the 


man is litthe—the eoat is much 


I spent two years tn travelling in England and on the continent, 


but amid all the varied ealls upon the attention and faney of a young 
man. never did T lose sight of the extreme difference in the beha- 


viour of the world to men wearing the two classes of coats ; the one 


seemed Invartatiy to be rewarded as the outward and visible signs 





of all that was praise-worthy and respectable—the other of all that 
Was vile 1 despireable When T have heard a number of peopl 
busy chorusing the virtues and good qualities of any man, I have 
been at no loss to guess the texture of the cloth that covered him ; 


and when l have ht ard persons raile d at as cvnicks or misanthrope 8 


or stigmatized as reckless, careless, cood-for-nothing fellows, [have 


eenerally found them to be some orwinally warm-hearted enthusi- 


rouch-roads of existence in dilapidated and 


triiut = 
un to Hamburch, T for 


} 
tire 


On mv rete ud a considerable portion of my 


unele’s ests uly settled upon me. The worthy gentleman was 


! to see me aowite nd leasant country-seat on 


ay 


the Meuse were waiting my arrival, and mv good 


Aunt Annsehen aduured the formation of rav nostrils as much as 
ever. TP marred, with as little delay as possible, Amelia Spigel- 
herg—did not sit up m bed to read Kant, and the wedding night 





theretore, contrary to my unele’s prediction, passed off without any 
extraordinary meident 

Since that time, | have anced considerably in 
estimation by abandoning, in a great measure, the Kantian, and 


adopt ne the coaTtaN system of plulosophy, which the good man is 
mv dislike to 


During 


eased to sav has some sense in it; and, though 


connting still continues, vet have T not been idle 


married, 


the 


house 


four vears IT have been I have become an author in a 


i 


the 


double sense, having finished three children and tive volumes of my 





reat work on the ‘gatian System,” which, when complete, wil! 


I trust, exemplify in all its various, complex, and mysterious bear- 
ings —moral, physical, and intellectual—THk EXTREME DIPFEREN: 
RETWEEN A MAN WALKING THROUGH THE WORLD IN A GOOD CoAT 
AND A BAD ONE 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


LONDON AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS, 


IN TWO PARTS——PART THE FIRST 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY 


Tue beautiful Corinne touches a true chord in the bosom of a 
traveller when commenting to Oswald upon her secret pleasure in 
t Nor ts the sen- 


In it the happi- 


repeating the names of celebrated foreign objects 
timent contined to the broken grandeur of Rome 
ness of travelling largely consists. The Alps, the Mediterranean, 
Spain, Italy—each word, to the approaching stranger, 1s imbued 
There is even a triumph in the 


His 


with a certain delight and pride 


achievements of a traveller. He grows with what he sees. 

















THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 1S9 





mind acquires a sclf-umagined stature, and his fellow-<« 





atures di- | washed for so many years with the fogs of heaven, and often with What scenes have occurred beneath those stacks of chimnies, from 


minish to pigmies. Mankind, to his omnipresent eye, shows like | dripping gore from the heads of the bravest of England. He seems — the landing of Cesar, tll the oppressions of the throne drove a part 

























































































bees on a carpet Ile has straddled over them like the colossus. | lost in thought. Could I but catch his eve Will!) Will Shak of its subjects across the ocean to the rock of Plymouth and the free- 
He has stalked through millions of them, as if thev hed been pis- speare! Pshaw! It is but some vouthful stranger musing Like dom of America. It was with a pleasure more than lively, that I 
mires—whole nations and languages nm aday. His foot has been in myself on this antique relick, and moralizing upon the milhons whe, anced over the ample dimenstons of this mighty and famous Lon- 
Paris and Jerusalem, in Canton and im Quito. He has laid one’ century afier century, have gone through its silent gate.* Itwould don Thos, then, us the k enemy. to contend avamst whose 
hand on the polar ice, the other on the equatorial desert. The very take me a lifetime to become a mere commonplace mortal in these stice and power, the fo ers of Am i corded on the sword 
globe has become his toy He has literally measured its ample eld London streets. If | sometimes forvet myself, or rather remem (none side a ‘ of erav buoilde wrked the Tower 
sides, and sat astride upon its huge back, as if it had been his steed. ber myself, 1 fi that T am walking bv ‘Tyburn, or ‘Tower-hull Had the cok s vielded, those walls would have enclosed Wash 
My itinerant ambution ts « nlarved indetinittely. Had fortune blessed place s renowned m history for so manv executions; or, T look up, ’ nH, ard hos than Ron cone . ! re te ake which 
me with wealth and leisure, | should certainly employ many more and lo! there is Bedlam, or Newgate, or Northumberland-house. o1 ul freed the so eroes, t sa «, of Essex. Gray 
years in this dehgitful game with space and tistory. I am now , Guildhall, or the Bank, or the Roval Exchange, or B svate, or and Anna B i have lead the sacred ul of our hero and 
burning with a fever for Egypt, Palestine and Aral You must Fleet-prson, or the ‘Tower, or any other of the immumerable names — father ' o to perfection that histerv records—low 
not be surprised to learn that ] have joined the Bedouins of the mterweven in my memory with manv a et hour of read the mire " If the w ‘ ‘ \ l could 
desert, that I am installed im the camp of some civil Emur, or that | I have certamly never enjoved the pl ures of walkie so mu atlect the destimw « ons and the rose of PP de 
am accompanying a flock of sheep and camels to the same springs as in London. [nthe first place, in all the continental cities no ac ver that “A " v from my boson, be sover 
and pastures Wluch attracted the cotemporaries of Mahomet or of —commodation whatever, or the most slight and madequate, is giv that misty extent, w eco vo so far its voutl 
Moses to the pooale stria (hur conventer af secure Walks rely only thro i scones «¢ ot ‘ um mere ng 
Of all the plac es which we have visited, few excite such a pow: to be found In London, as in o Ar can cites, pro pay ‘ ‘ 
erful charm over my mind as London. Even among the many con- ments are provided for pedestrians 1 these street wands . It is nearly © to see da n St. Pa or the 
secrated scenes of the contment the ntique monuments, lonely have been army tied t mt t thon of mv ves on m ent. even were the ation I ts; ‘ 
ruins and icy mountams, the renowned seas, bloodstained p a gratification ¢ need by ve f rity w t It is fe . of the w oh al 
and cities so brillant im history and romane perhaps the attractive ticular history of every 1 I see, or, at least, with the ready means ‘ \ d from thor 
associations of London to the mind of an Amenean cannot be of mlor ison ey ity con | Half o ‘ serv t . nis of « n ‘ r with 
deemed of inferiour mterest For davs | have wandered through as well as the traditions and st sof our later vears, ot Lo \ s h sw of every 
her glooniy loys and smoky streets, bhoting the dim o thines of her don ; and there is a del thul charm con ee vipata te t ‘ { t¢ ‘ | ‘ ‘ j } s seomed 
huge and cumbrous structures, musing by the Tower, the Abbev,  kens whe recall those bev traditions Viv ' St I . the antl. ‘f : st to the 
W estminster-hall, and St. Ji mes’s ; gazing over the baleonies of the and the stend ontument, are ong the verv first naves olf m P cotl | . on has 
colossal bndves ; marking, from varnous remot pomts, the dark iifant memory: a ow Le ot ze on them thus rere ' { ve re ' F davbreak 
dome of St. Paul's dommating the whole, all merged im soot and sent, msing mdistmetly throuwh the rkv fou, without a sweep o \ \ i. of val from ' 1 the 
smoke ; or, pausing by the stone agamst wlich Jack Cade struck — recollections f ludicrous and halt me tul l “ \ , i P ony al 
his staff, erving. ** Now is Mortumer lord of the eitv '” too, Is perpetually exerie Llere vo “s wn the of a tave ' | ’ ‘ ‘ . ' om 
The history of England is more famihar, or at least nearer to us, much frequented by the wits of t i4 lest , i , . ‘ . mite 
than that of any other country We have a sympathy wah it. another place is the Talbot and over the entrance t » daw. is 
Her lnterature has entered more deeply Into our minds hur com inseription oe | sis the “ e Crootlreyv ( amcor, WN t > P . p , , that 
mon lanyuace places Us more pereeptioly upon a level; and, im add and nine-and-twents | rs, 1M ‘ i? r yo » f ory \ Thu tl 
tlon, we cannot forget that. until a few vears, her lustory was our bury. in 1383." In a third ts tavern mm htea was first s« ‘ v4 . « deed 
own The fact that we have been born away from her, only en **as the certam cure of every disease * Phe house oes oad tn hot f t . “4 dnne \! I! ' na 
hances her charm Lhistance “lends enchantment to the view,” Peter the Great remarms ne t Strand; manv vestreres of the o The ox w , ‘ ‘ and itech 
and the difference of our own mstitutions, and the structure of our Roman wall are \ ble I * Londo stone.” ¥ IL beleve | \ . eve w ale 
government and seciety, also hemhtens, m a singular degree, the have previously mentioned, ts one of the oldest re ks of the me } Tin sil to a 
perception of the pireturesque im her annals and literature The tropolis, having been known before the tine of W im the first os oy ‘ of t | orto atte ‘ py 
measureless extent of London forms an adequate tield for the ram Then unagime the additional } sure of a ramble why ‘ luet forty t font. «4 o of « \ - gone ot 
bles of an American addicted to revery, and | have enjoved this vou to the house once mbhaluted by Franklin. Penn, Byron, We , ' , 1 oe ive adn ‘ snd wonder 
idle species of pleasure to a decree ne en ntment as | Cromwell, Johnson, Jane Shore, Ohver Goldsmut ‘ ‘ I'he . { | ’ ¢ smoke al wenera stinet 
nearly m the mocd streets of the B tro s, as amid the he wrote the Vicar of Waktield.) Sir Isaac Newton, Milton di - Cont } , ' i ne 
unpeopled roads and theatres of the eter I know not where know not how many other men more interesting at to us ff ian @ eel t the hane of ¢ nctebe — ? 
mure dreams mav be woven than along the worn thorot ilures of than Cieero or ¢ i nthe site ott B . al tay i nd ‘ t ‘ the « ol « ce rete ' 
London A thousand spots seem haunted with the ost ot Knight the Giulobe theatre, d the Bea ‘ socels tout try the Tie « wav on er y « a the 4 the « ded ly 
and noble, king and queen; and I love te seek them m the hour oi Elizabeth, and Gr street, and Coek-lane, and Dolly's echophotse , , P enchant 
twilight, as much alone and wrapped in the p ost in the time of 1 Pa Ihave not enur tee {« st a's j " e beleone 
myself The necromancy of this is strengthened by the solitude of hundredth part of the Ols arul tile rs rendered mnteresty Ww 4 iM “4 ‘ to repre " tot St 
a stranger amid the mullions; by the strkmy oveltv. of what the strange W the former reste of ecetebrated: mi iD ! |* o ‘ ‘ crseal tor be The bee a 
he sees; its freedom from commonplace associations, and the fact haps having mentioned any, | should not omat those Volt aire y eve, the ‘ ‘ ks the dome, 
that he is engaged in no dusimess (that awakener trom pleasant Te- (while in London.) Beaumont and Pletcher, Butler, Pror, Riehard ‘ the "T) ! ' es art lea polus 
veries) with the crowds or places about hun son, Steele, Hovle, Sheridan, Stern, Pope and Cowles I dey ae ap Se eee a cared tn thn « pot orci 
In the course of my perambulations, [am ever coming upon some know what particular features in this metropolis may strike othe ' ' « foot. and rw f treeatele ‘ inpes for 
fine old remnant of historv ; an edifice, a street, a statue, or square but [find in these unobtrusive remnants of the past, the strongest, . t Not only did Teonty i tmiveelt d the seve 
In this wav vou acquire a magical compantonsiup with the ummorta) “ie mest del I, the most neholy attractions The s ml ! our st beet froma the owing reality of t prospect 
bemes who are cone It os str ive to say to myself, as I rove, parts of London are modern, and d Mite Of association I dt . ! sens ‘ ol tite of wineh | was oceassonally 
“Here Elizabeth walked, yonder the lion-hearted Richard was “Meh Is generaily most adinured * for me the least ™ But ee 0 if a test ays © to yn Whe TN Tagrinatie 
crowned, these walls and turrets were raised bv the ewhth Harry the older part of * the city” irresistibly draws my steps away fro t sewere t ‘ the clouds, gazing abroad through held 
There Charles turned his last look on the sky The train of the ‘“e pemp of wealth d the glare of on ‘ ' ert ‘ ouse (d enle. stre uare 
haughty Wolsey swept along yonder garden.” it d throu round and across the = . da hnieed « the . oonatedl tn 
London is asea Of associations I caving the prest nt re al ties, lordly ae ' rome cases P S, tn \ 1 the tot ! \ , = : . . mM » Owe ’ 
as it were, upon the surface, you go down into the depths of the a j ‘ # and F vs pisos t mind) and tt required: a sti e to n ane 
Deas ae pee ee ow : . Bs evs, a t manne i ‘ we are x 7 len brevbe | P ‘ — 
past, and vou are imbued with the spirit of people and things long EN SRI ED . P Pes ae he oF : ' 
pone by Tr e, these are } it cre itis Bur utile r the r ayn ratior ng " a oe 5 , . cs _ rater ‘ exo ’ of viv . te acta I , t =n ey 
\ am i R , “ep : . sehoid me, then, at the sum tot St. Pauls, loo down 1 i } ' fact thot the j nine tely 
the mind acquires an mitensity of existence for Its own cor 
tions, which seem more firm than reality itself That, in truth, be —* oe eee Eee s I sae esis led onl : : " from if ' nm wine? 
comes the dream Even the reality, with the ceaseless thousands. ep e: with a beautitul river wind Vabrupt and graceful bene ‘ f that the re wel we ches youre preceeds trom 
with the roar rising broadly up to heaven, , awat id gleaming splendidly thre ‘ wet ate wi ress t vi ‘ ! ts al d ! ‘ \ 1 briet 
while the macnificent forms of the past. 1 hall ever CClats @ chaos of houses, fused into one mdistinet limitless mass | et me ol, ann es blended 
be—therr earthly existence, immortal at least m the world of hostorv ‘ Pei re ee eee es sHiettin ; ae hoetnaor: 108 , ai . 7 un vue, bright 
at cs cT } ur tts ‘ t cores tly at | r le j 
and sculpture ecples, towers, mo shal . es, Taint UISCOVeT ' eve ‘ 7 rol a shadows sourtment to one 
' , . - ; thro the must, and the roar ol at on and a hail ot mv tellow outs fon , . , Each m vent as | caged. the illusion 
I have had m FE irepe, Inceec, little comparative compamonshy heines. from a snace of milcs and miles. aacendine solemnly to hea a . , 
the present. Tam rarely m the mood to enjoy society \ af: , , -" : The shiltul teach meena 
ty ver he eloquer vor ot the h wate vy ott 0 ly ? 7 . - oke. has artfully created a texture dense om the 
spectral world, of other ages, is continually going on around me. | jgoking down on Encland. I was lookine down on L | A Roel ie SEN WE BONIS ICR NITES 2h 
At the theatre 1 see the wits, poets, and beaux of the past. Upon genite it was, and confused, baflline my attempts to trace its pro oer penpud” Rare) 
the stage the immortal Garnek, the majyestick Suldons stalk among . eve Viv ‘ Is, place od un his rea 
> ; F as aid ’ so 2 ortions, b S Very Garkness . iu the ve tows r arwl s« trif xy eaolt mouey 
the pr forms rs Amid Ue r me e thouss ot — the streets, | vision. 1 gazed from the acrial altitude, and felt what @ thrilli iis? Beysaijam a egantociy 
] Renews Essex and Elz eth, Raleigh and Richard, the Norman thing it was to frare . recalled the tar d passions a wictiemitendle 
William, the fiery eighth Henry, Mary w apped in malignant gloom of this very leviathan ch now tay bricil eee ey 
the lofty and destined Charles, Cromwell with his pious band of re- l pictured it. torn with civil war. and threatened w foreign Va ORLTGINAL CoM Mi NICATIONS, 
gicide s, Put, Burk and Wilkes, Junms and Fox I stood the sion Throu the mist, close on my rivht. descry Smith 
other day an hour by Temple-bar, watching the throngs that passed ficld marketplace, where catholick and protestant had suffered by A PAGE FROM REAL LIFR. 
through its narrow arches. In the various forms which met my eve, qurns at the stake lighted by the hand of religious fury. 1 could 
I could mmagime hundreds of the gre it and immortal whove mantles |... Wastesinster Abbey. and Hall. the Parlicment-house, ote | BY A SOUTHERN LADY 
rue brushed its worn and ve nerable seas - ou portly author of could immediately beneat me distinguish Ludgate -lull, leadu y to 
the Rambler went cloomily under its arch, and Pope stole by, and the Strand. the i iniiiees Mini selinats bites wed eiiein ein Gent reader, faney veurself ma crowded hall of gavety and 
Join Milton and Thomson lost in thought, and the learned Gibbon Pes ee * TPs ' a heauty ; a ul breathes of refined luxury and wealth, musiek ts 
nour and statesman, traitor, petitioner and mavor, had so often 
and Goldsmith, and the shapes of every age swept on together, for on ’ , . , ss , flouting on t perfumed air, brig eves are flasiong, and merry 
-_ ‘ : passed and re passed from the city and the prison, to the parnament, e . a 
my ae had no time to refer mecvetes their respective eras ; and at the palac ¢, and the court 4 series of centuries rolled slowly be- peas ol la ter bursting trom merrier hear All looks yov 
length sweet Will Shakspeare glided slowly on, musing on some fore my imagination with their startling events and vivid characters Let us retire into this recess, and sketch two of the most graceful, 
of his unwritten plays, Macbeth, peradventure, or the Midsummer = — most gifted—and remembering politeness, draw the fair one first 


—mark the natural elegance, 





Night's Dream, or Othello. Ha! He stops. He folds his arms *lam aware that this gate was erected after Shakspeare’s time, but the | See you that slight but mayestick f 
} of the poet would not await the assent of chronology to intrud zi ' 
m) reverie in this spot ine Casy dignity, Which 





He looks up at the black and age-worn sculpture which has been wr shohtest movement reveals. Look on that 
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high intellectual brow—* her eyes’ dark charm "twere vain to tell, 
but gaze on that of the gazelle.” 
Look upon him who is bending over that lady. Has he not the bear- 
ing of a prince! See how gracefully his odoured curls play above 
his lofty brow, and view the soul that burns in his eye, as he gives 
utterance to. the happy and thick-coming fancies that dance across 
his heart. Verily they ought to be 
Time has flown, and they are now all in all to each other 


Are they not happy’ 
Their 
youthful vows have been plighted at the altar. ‘That lovely being 
now looks to him for her earthly bliss. She is irrevocably his, for 
weal or wo. 

The day has come when she is to leave her paternal home, to say 
“ Good-by, my dear eluld, heaven 
has been said by her venerable father. “ Dear 


* Deo not for- 


that thrilling word—farewell ! 
si 


bless and guard you 
lisps each little trembling tongue 


oo 


sister, farewell 
getus!" Yet there is one who, pale and weeping, still delays giv- 
ing the last embrace, the last benediction. © My mother!” “my daugh- 
ter!” are the brief words now whispered. But those words tell the 
inward struggle 

For years these two beings appeared to the observer all that ts 
peaceful, all that is happy. But a restless ambition has seized Dela- 
cour; he wishes to leave the village in which he had located himself 
during the early period of their umon. In vain she pleads the sweet 
quietness of the scenes around them, the loved ties of friendship, 
the joyous hours they have realized in the sinall but select eirele in 
which they have mingled, and, above all, the pain of leaving the birth- 
place of their holy aflection 

Tis all in vain, the fiat has gone forth, and now behold them 
established in a splendid mansion im one of our gayest but most cor- 
rupt cities. A general reform has been, by Delacour’s mandate, 
effected 
woman of the world ; or his brow 1s for ever darkened by a frown 


His wife must now play the lady of fashion, the crafty 


She must forget all her wild bursts of enthusiasm, prune and correct 
that florid style of expressing her thoughts and feelings. It is not 
a la mode to appear moved by anything mw tus cotene. A death and 
marriage are spoken in the same breath ; or a broken heart and the 
last novel discussed with perfect nonchalance. And ts this artificial 
region a fit one for our herome ; she whose every emotion, be it 
gay or sombre, is seen flashing forth over that speaking face, (a tit 
study for poet or painter,) think you not shi has an irksome task to 
perform ! 

What! not allowed to express her innocent imaginings, which 
come gushing from that full heart with a brightness, a sweetness, 
which almost tempts us to believe some fairy has been stirring its 


; Her 


mornings are new spent m driving along the gay streets, or lounging 


inmost cells '!—but aflection has commanded and she must obey 
from one patronized modisfe’s to another, and tossing over or select- 
ing some costly article 

In the evening comes the opera, the ball, or something of the kind 
These once-devoted hearts now scaree meet in twenty-four hours 
He flies from one scene of revelry to another ; and she, with an aching 
heart, follows his example. In the most crowded halls is she seen sur- 
rounded by the butterflies of the moment, listening to and applaud 
ing all the elegant trifles that fall from her lips. ‘The heart grows 
weary in playing a false part; it cannot always be deceived. Smiles 
may wreathe the lip, eloquence flash from the eye, but at moments 
the actor needs prompting—the eve will cease its flashing and the 
smile forget to play. Pauline felt the trath of this; she was pain- 
fully conscious each day she lived that her hte was gliding away in 
frivolity. She believed that she was born for something nobler than 
that of kneeling at the empty shrine of fashion. Oh! 
did she sigh for the home they had left; her very soul yearned to 


how ardently 


roam once more over the beautiful fields and the sweet walks they 
had once been accustomed to take. For hours had they wandered 
through the deep-shaded woods, where every rustling leal, every wild 
flower they culled, told them that they were happy 

Now the scene how changed ! ‘True, Delacour was vet kind to her 
when they met, but their meetings were few and far between, and 
she fancied there was a want of cmpresscment in his manner toward 
her. He was strangely forgetful of a thousand little attentions which 
were formerly lavished on her. At times he would clasp jis boy to 
his bosom, and gaze upon him with a wildness, a sadness, which 
startled her—atlection once alarmed is ever on the alert—every look 
and tone was now minutely, closely watched 

There was to be a grand masquerade at Madame Floss’ 
world was to be there, and Pauline with the rest 


the whole 
An unusual heavi- 
ness had come ever her spirits ; but she had made her husband a pro 
mise to appear, and she sprang into the carriage which awaited her- 
Her eyes were almost dazzled by the brilliant seéne whieh the sa- 
loons presented ; and, although her heart felt’ painfully heavy, she 
resolved, at least for this night, to be all life and joy—even though 
tears should be the sacrifice when left alone. She was dressed 
as an improvisatrice, and the deep-toned pathos in which she poured 
forth the language of her soul, now sad, now way, threw an indeti- 
nable charm around her, and many gazed and listened with wonder 
and delight 

But he, for whom she sung her sweetest notes, was cold and dis- 
tant ; he was personating one of Byron's heroes, and was all atten- 
tion and devotion to a fair Italian, well known in the annals of fashion 
For the first time in her life, Pauline felt a pang of jealousy flit across 
her breast, as she saw the ardent look and winning smile on the coun- 
tenance of her husband as he bent over the fair syren, who was pour- 
ing sweet, but dangerous musick in his ear—it was the only moment 
since their union she had ever felt the withering touch of distrust 
She proudly resolved to conceal her emotion from human scrutiny 
She stole away from the heated rooms to a distant bower, where the 


@range-buds and jasmine scattered a subduing fragrance. In an 


Is not that head purely Grecian? | 


nt forth such 


| agony of sorrow she cast from her the lyre which had se 


magick sounds, and leaned for support against one of the marble pe- 
destals. “ This, then!” she exclaimed, ‘is the cause of his coldness 





his neglect. He is growing weary of my sad check and tearful eye— 


this is the reward of my devotion—my love and 





” Her soliloquy 
was interrupted by approaching footsteps. She felt ashamed to be 


seen alone and weeping! and hastily withdrew behind the foliage 

In breathless agony she now heard the voice of Delacour pouring 
forth the most impassioned vows of love and constancy to the fair 
Itahan. She would have flown from the spot, but this was inpos- 
sible, without betraying her presence to those who were the last on 
earth she wished to witness her tears 

You who have deeply loved can faintly imagine the depth of the 
emotions which were checkering the soul of Pauline 


“Ah! bitter return for the absorbing passion which I have che- 
rished for him—a love, which has almost led me to the verge of 
idolatry ! aud now Lam convinced how Tam to be repaid !” 


* You look pale to-day,” said Delacour to his wife, as they sat over 
their coffee the morning after the masquerade, “* you must not fre- 
quent these erowds any more, as | fear dissipation will steal the roses 
from your cheeks.” 

* And can he eare for my looks?” thought Pauline, as she hastily 
answered, * [never felt better in my life, and I passed a charming 
evening.” 

It was with difficulty she controlled the emotion she felt strug- 
vling at her heart, but she had inwardly resolved Delacour should 
never know the tempest which had laid waste her peace ; and here, 
permit me to say, | doubt not but that some of my readers would, 
after giving utterance to sundry reproaches and vows of everlasting 
hatred and estrangement, have fallen mto a most mteresting swoon, 
(which generally lasts, | believe, about an hour, during which cologne, 
salts, ete., are duly used.) 

Not so with Pauline, the love she bore to her husband, was too 
lngh, too proud She could not for a moment suffer herself to be- 
lost She felt that 


her soul, and that the sweetest, fairest flowers she had offered at the 


lieve he was irretrievably he tron had entered 


altar of conjugal love, were fast fading—the worm had entered every 


bud 


sacred 


The affection she had for Delacour was too dec p, pure and 

She could not resign him. She resolved to win him from 
his de lusion, ul possible Who has not noted how closely the Wy 
clings around a falling tower ; the more dilapidated by time, the more 
it entwine itself about the ruin. It was thus with 


close ly does 


Pauline. She cared not for herself (the die was cast)—but the world 
How would that awful personage dilate on the conduct of ber lord ’ 
Perhaps it was not publickly known, at least such were het hopes 


She withdrew from the haunts of gayety she had frequented. She 


devoted her energies to her cluld, her household, and the culuvatior 


of her mind, She was scrupulously attentive to all his wishes, 
scaree permitting him to express them ere she hastened to gratify 
them. His favourite flowers filled the vases. The couch on which 
he usually reclined, was drawn out the moment his step was heard 
ascending the stairs. Her littl Charles was ever newly-dressed, 
with his silken curls combed with a bewitching grace; and he was 
taught to say a thousand winning things to papa, when taken to his 
arms. She, herself, was ever tastefully arrayed, and would spring 
with a hight step and kindling smile to weleome him 


Oh! woman ! mexpheable bemg, what barrier ean stay thy efforts ! 


what sacrifice 1s deemed too high, when engaged im atte mpting such 
a reformation ! 

She would occasionally appear at the gay resorts she had been 
wont to visit, and many would note the bright smiles which lit up 
her face, and the lively sallies which she spoke. At times she would 
think the affection of Delacour was returning, as she met his anxious 
wrong 


gaze, and then her heart would sink, as her fears gave a 
interpretation to his looks. Could you have seen the many conthiects 
she encountered ; the anxious hours she endured in waiting for his 
arrival! When he was absent on some wild excursion of pleasure, 
she would wander hke some unquiet spirit ever the splendid man 
sion Now with feverish anxiety arranging every object about her, 
giving a new look or a finishing touch to this flower, or laying this 
book or that print where it would meet his eye. At tunes she would 
start affrighted at the almost spectral form which the murror pre 
sented as she glanced at it, and then listen impatiently to the titful 
gusts of the wind as it sighed along the empty halls. ‘The heart 
that loves is ever lonely when absent from the object of affection 
Amd this cheerless solitude, this pantomime Paulme was playing. 
did she not grow heart-sick ! 
She did 


closet, and there lay at the throne of merey all her griefs, all her 


Did she never teel her spirit waxing 


taint ! But at such moments she would retire mto her 
riven hopes, and she would, after thus imploring, feel new hopes, 
new strength to go on in what she had began 

In conclusion, my heart throbs with joy to say it, she did succeed 
Yes, nobly, truly, did she suecced. He no longer plays reereant to 
his home. He is now sensible of the many attractions of lus fire- 
side, which he had heretofore neglected. His heart tells him in loud 
tones that he has deeply wronged that fragile flower, and he now 
teels that to her he owes all lis present bliss and his future hopes. 
They are now restored to that peace which was wont to cluster around 
them in early days. Delacour never alludes to his former errours 
His heart often gushes with gratitude, when he remembers the pre- 
cipice on which he stood, and reahzes that the being who had saved 
himis his own loved Pauline. And how bright is her smile, and how 


selt-requited she feels, when conscience whispers that the dearest 
object on earth ts again pure, noble and devoted ! 

Affection may be blighted for a moment, a few vellow leaves may 
be seen in the garland, but the first zephyr of revurning confidence 
bids every bud bloom anew. 


WEEK. 


LITERARY NOTICES OF THE 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Carey, Lea and Blanchard, have published “ Clark’s Treatise on 


Pulmonary Consumption.”"—From the entire range of medical sei- 
ence scarcely any one subject can be selected of such primary con- 
The 


reprint of this book, therefore, has been most judiciously undertaken 


sideration as that which it is the object of this work to discuss 


by the Philadelphia publishers, and we feel assured that the profes- 
sors of the healing art, as well as the reading publick generally, will 
be glad to have it brought within their reach in so accessible a fori. 
The character and professional services of Dr. Clark stamp a value 
on tis literary labours which increase our estimate of this production 
of his mind; and when they consider the experience which he has 
brought to bear on this formidable complaint, the copious resources 
whence he has drawn his materials, the dispassionate and philoso- 
plical manner in whieh he has discoursed on a topick so intimately 
of} 


caretul reader of our author's book will come to the 


connected with the code wealth, we feel assured, that, hke our- 


’ 
secives, 


every 
conclusion, that his ime has been well appropriated in the study of 
Pulmonary consumption constitutes one of the most 
life 


parts of the world, lead te the serious conclusion, that this disease 1s 


its contents 


extraordinary outlets of human Medical statisticks, in divers 
among the most intractable that comes under the remedial powers 
of medicine ; and that, im order to proiit by the soundest prece pts of 
the Hippoeratick art. all who are im any manner invaded by aflections 
of the chest ought early and promptly to have recourse to the sanative 
means of relief, if they wish to guard avainst the evils of this in- 
sidious and alarming complaint. On this point, Dr. Clark insists, 
with a egnscientions impulse. * It is only,” says he, * by convine- 
ing the publick of the comparative fuulity of all attempts to cure 
consumption, and of the signal etlcaey of proper measures directed 
to prevent it, that physiemns ean ever hope to produce those bene- 
ficial results in impreving publick health, and in preserving and pro- 
longing human life, whieh it 1s the distinguishing privilege of their 
profession to aim at.” ‘Phere is a eandour and a frankness in this 
avowal worthy of all commendation; and, whena writer hke Doctor 


Clark so | t 


ionestly sets | 
nature ought to be extensively known and appreciated 


«tore the community such sentiments, their 
In his re- 
marks on the influence of climate on the production of consumption, 
(a chapter of pecubar value,) Doctor Clark says, a cold, damp and 
1 


variable climate, sueh as that of Great Britain, not only gives the 
predisposition to the disease, but becomes its exciting cause, and 


determines, in an especial manner, its local manifestations on the 


lungs. lence consumption, as is well known, is far more frequent 


in Great Britain and Lreland, 


in comparison of their populauion, than 


in the northern p 


parts of Russia; vet the climate of Russia is, gene- 


rally, vastly colder and ruder. We infer from this, as well as from 


many other facts recorded by Doctor Clark, that places on the sea- 
board are more hable to be atllicted with the disorder than localities 


in the mteriour. In the United States, we have illustrative proots 


! 


of this truth, of we draw our inferences from the bills of mortality 


In Boston, full one-titth of the deaths which occur are reported to 
be by pulmonary consumption—the same may be said of New-York ; 


comparative aggregate in Balumore is somewhat less; while, in 


the 
Philade i i 


diminished > 80, also, Live " 


' herafa hs} ht narva? > . 
4, the numberof deaths by pulmonary disease is much more 
haracterized by a greater number 
But 


The hereditary 


vwol isc 
of deaths bv consumption than even New-York or Boston 
we have not rocin for more details of this nature 


character of consumption ts also msisted upon by our author, and he 


seems to come fully to the conclusion, that the child mav inherit 
this constitutional infirmity of evher or both parents. Here he en- 
ters into professional technicalities, for which we must refer the reader 
to the work nself Various circumstances atlect the duration of con- 
sumiption , the age, sex, constitution, and external condition of the 
patient such as, occupation, the season of the year, climate, ete 
Phat the seasons exert a powertul influence either in protracting or 
in cutting short the duration of this disease, we all familiarly know 
In London, Mareh ts the most fatal month; and, we beheve, the same 
may be said of the same season in New-York, and elsewhere in our 
country In his observations on the influence of oeccupauions, Doe- 
tor Clark notices many mechanical pursuits which predispose to the 


complaint: such as, stone-masons, miners, flax-dressers, brass or 


steel-polishers, ¢ c. ete 


} 
rhe 


From some very valuable statisticks, which 
author gives, it does not, however, appear, that consumption has, 


| We 


comparatively speaking, lncreas¢ d since 1750 in London 
we could make a similar remark m behalf ef several of the cities in 


wish 
the United States, where, from the data we can command, it seems 
in undoubted fact, that this complaint, so far from being stationary 
as to the annual number of its victims, is steadily on the merease 
ter on the treatment, it is very evident that the author 


. coal 
es upon ron d hi 


From his chap 
re! 
lie 


a 


measures bemg adopted im the incipient con- 


on of the malady! but we are forbid entering on professional 


} 
is 


deta It were well! that the at licted would read the doctor's pages, 


it mieht save them from becom so frequently victims to the em- 


piricisma of the age which holds out 


very eventl 


such fallacious hopes of reco- 


dverse states of this forlorn disorder. We can 


ly recommend Dr. Clark’s book as eminently wor 


thy of perusal ; 


and, inasmuch as we beheve it will be generally read, we deem it 


the less ne to enlarge on tts value m this cursory notice 


A 
* The Lady's Closet Library,” has been reprinted from the London 
The sub- 
e Marys, or the Beauty of Female Holi- 
The duties of the 


cessary o 


first of a series, entitled 





beat volume, forming the 
edition, and is published by Appleton and Co., Broadway 
this volume is * ‘Th 


by Robert Philp, of Maberly Chapel 


ject ot 
ness,” 


female sex in spiritual aud temporal matters are well illustrated by 
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as 


the example of the two Marys, the disciples of our Saviour, so con- 
sptcuous among all his votaries by their unwavering belief, their un- 
shaken fidelity, their devotion during his éarthly career, and their 
tender and unflinching adherence to his cause after his passion. The 


noble perseverance of the apostles is deserving of all praise, and the 


holiness of their lives an admirable lesson for our meditation, and a 


pattern for our conduct; but it must be acknowledged, that, ** what- 
soever things are pure, and whatsvever things are lovely,” abound 
most among the women of Judwa and Galilee, who followed Jesus of 


Nazareth. We cordially recommend this treatise on the beauty of fe- 


male holiness to our fair countrywomen ; it is in itself, im some decree, 


a fulfilment of a prophecy, for the Saviour predicted to Mary of Be- 


thanv, that her love to him should be told as a memorial of her, where- 


soever the gos | should be pr ached throughout the whole world 


The United States Sporting Magazine for December, is capital, 


and must necessarily recommend uself to that class of ciuzens 


who think more of the genealogy of a horse than that of a peer, 


and consider the former the more neble animal, as th r has bor- 





rowed his title im so Inanyv instances from him observations 
upon English and American horses are replete 
practical hints; and the Union Course races ts given in a manner 
highly amusing to the unlearned in jocky lore, while the facts recorded 


are, no doubt, very useful to the mitiated. The present number ts 





embellished with a plate of Touchstone, the winner of the great St 
Leger in 1834; and each numberis enriched with an * American and 
English Racing Calendar,” separately paged for separate binding, to 
facilitate references in all questions of running, pedigree, and owner- 
ship. Mr Colden has discharged his duty admirably 

“The Parterre”™ is the title of a beautifully got-up weekly publi- 
cation in London, in octavo, embellished with exquisite wood designs, 
illustrative of the letter-press. Its contents are of a diversified and 
interesting description, and it borrows freely from our columns: say. 
about one half. ‘This is exceedingly flattering to us, but the editer 


hat of acknowledging the source 





has neglected one essential point, 
from whence he derives his materials. ‘This ts an unusual fault with 
London periodicals, as we have observed ourselves more generally 


credited in their sheets than in those on this side the water 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARE THEATRE. 




















Everypopy by this time has seen * Mr. John Reeve There urs t 
be a difference of oprmon upen his merits as a comedian. All, however, lang? 
most heartily at hum, except the sticklers for the le mate drama, whe a; 
pear to be sadly bothered as to his classiication. We will e:ve our views of 
the precise position which we tinagme him te eecupy, and we will do se by 
a negative process. He is not a disci that Let comedy whi 
Marivaux attempted to introduce some halt a century back, denominated the 
weeping comedy ; he docs not belong to what the Eughsh de ite s the 
genteel comedy, of which Congreve and Sheridan are the prneipal ex 
pounders , he is not to be ranked with the illustrators of what is underst 
by the term low comedy, by Kenny, Morton, ef A genus omne. Nor is 
Mr. John Reeve a comedian at all, in st acceptation of | 
He is the parodist of comedy ; his hue rs broad, ann ate squt 
as a farceur, he ts the drollest and most lat provoking crea ve 1 
describe him ts impoess.ble ; as the parsen s “he ts a t difficult ch 
to baptize.” He is a ludicrous nondeseript, ston ws, 
species that we ever saw or heard, and he is, fore, Mr. John Reeve 





alone, and the founder of a school that will live and dic w t 








The Park theatre never enjoved such a palmy season. The Woods were 
obliged to give way with their attractions undimunshed, to affurd an opportu 
nity for the appearance of other ¢ lidates for publick favour. Little Hill's 
benefit was an overflow, and the new piece of * Casper Hauser,” which he 
introduced on that occasion, went off swirly Barnes volunteered his 











services on Uus occasion, and Was Welcomed as of ¢ 
favourite with the New-York publick, i, In one Way 
buted as much to their gratification as any one on the st 
pilgrimage to the south has been eminently successful , and his daughter, itis 
said, has unproved immensely ia her profession, and has gained wonderfully 
upon the good graces of our warm-hearted and enihusiastich countrymen of 


to overflowing ever since tl 





the south. The theatre has been crowded 
re-opening 
THE BOWERY THEATRE. 

This establishment, like the Park, ts also full everv ever Gates’s be- 
netit, however, did not vield as much as was anticipated by the fronds of 
that actor—the receipts amounting to sixteen hundred dollars only. It was 
a flattering testimonial, and well meant. They have been perpetrating great 
things in travedy here, and Coesar bled in the ca i, as freely, to use ac 
Wall-street term, as the people bled at the s hev have a wavy of ther 











own of doing things in these re Mt l, and they 
don and dof their packets ad li Stantly in an up- 
roarious state of fermenta », they the mdecorums 
of the boxes, and take care to repre m theirn ns of 
propriety by the magical ery « ¥ serves to i 
the luckless and unconscious offender to a due sense of the exquisite se 
bilities of that class of society congregated in the Bowery pit’ To the actors 
** One shout has macwk init, 
transports them ta munnte 


Your smile 


To fame and picasure’s sunny bowers” 


but to the spectators in the boxes, 


wn, 
. cuts down 


“ There is aterrour in vour fr 
Which, like a mower's sevth 
Our city’s fairest flowers.” 





THE FRANKLIN THEATRE. 


There is an amusing stock-piece at this place called the * Golden Farmer,” 


which is quite popular at the present writing, on acc ount of the peculir 
manner in which one of the parts is performed by a Mr. Sefton. Thayer ts 
still at this house, making great parts of small things, and delighting every- 


body that goes to see him. Of Mrs. Dui? it is sufficient to say, that she sus- 


tains her former reputation as an ac 


Iress. 


DRAMATICK ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Mr. Howes, the tragedian, is giving a series of scenick recitations at Clin- 
ton-hall. He is a scholar, and a man of genius, aud his eahilitions are wel 
worth attending. 


with interesting and | 
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Publu k-spirited individuals. —We frequently smile when we no 





how lavish sume of our editorial fmends are im denominating 
We have 


seen this appellation bestowed upon persons that never were guilty 


tice 


Mr. such and such a one a publick-spirited individual 


of harbouring a thought upon anything but themselves, in the whol 


course of their lives. A publick-spirited character is a rara aris, 


and a great blessing to any community m which he may reside 


Now a man who, taking care of his own personal affairs, as every 





honest man o1 


. devotes a portion of lus me and attention to the 


|, commonwe al ; who, out of those means which he has obtamed from 


|} his mdustrvy, sagacity, or good fortune, appropriates a portior 


to the relief of the needy and destitute ; who lends a helpmg hand to 


nstitutions having the general good for their object ; who, by his 


counsels and his purse, embellishes and adorns the e:ty of his birt! 


im the erection of magnificent edifices, by which ut is at once bean 


tified and benetited ; who seeks out modest and retiring merit m 


literature and the arts, and places it on the highroad to publick favour 


the rising 


and distinetion » who takes such ol yeneration as may 


under his notice by the hand, and cultivates the mental qual 


| con 
I} ues they possess so as in their due time they mav illustrate thea 
age and country ; who extends a judicious and discriminating hos 





pitality to the deserving stranger; such a man we say rsa publick 


spirite d mdividual. And here the question arises, how many of them 


have we in the bosom of this community. Judgme from the news 


papers, we should mmacme that they were as plentitul as * blackber 


nes,” but at would puzzle any one, we suspect, to find a score of 


persons who square ther pubhick conduct by the rule above laid 


j ' 


| down, ‘There is a wide distinction to be observed in our apprecia 
| tion of a wscful erfizen, and the personage who obtams the eredit 
and the fame of publick sprit. The one merely discharges thi 
duty which society has a nght to exact at his hands; but the othe 
| takes a step beyond, occupies a prominent position, and draws ali 


Wi 


spe nd ther lives m making 


eyes upon lim to sean his motives and admire his conduct 


have manv mdividuals among us who 


money, who become enormously neh, build valuable and protitabl 


good dinners, and by these means the erty re 


houses, and ive 
sounds with them name, and every blockhead talks of thea publich 


Now that these are a most useful class of citizens, we are 


spirit ! 


' 
ih 


ree to admit ; and that they are entitled to every respeet for the im 


dustry, enterprise, and the qualitnes by wiueh they have risen to the 
station they occupy im the consideration of socrety, cannot be ain 
| saved In the construction of k rve buildings, for the imerease of 
} their revenues, they at the same time give employment, and furnis! 


the means of subsistence, to hundreds and thousands—but it is not 


with the mere view of this « mplovine nt and assistance that such en 
iken ; 


iry motives, and to be continued only while 


erprises are undert it ts a speculation originatin-® on pecum 


resulting im protitatile 
returns. Is this publick spirit, or is it only private and personal en 
le rprise 
thus description, but we will content ourselves for the present wit! 


We could name a hundred pub ck sprrited madividuals of 
ly referring to one Wi have among us an opult nt, mide ye ndent 
He 


building 


upright, and, for a we know to the contrary, good old man 


is erecting in many parts of this city massy and durable . 


ind will soon complete the most spacious publick hotel, perhaps. i 


the world. It might have been ¢ xpected that this edifice, o« cupying 


the most central position im the erty, would have been mvested with 
tut 


ill the beauties of architectural proportion and ornament no 


everything has been pla ned so as to yield the largest pecuniary 
profit; shops have been partitioned off with this design, and the 
po werous front presents more the appearanes ola prison than the 
resort of the wealth and fashion of this extensive country Had 


ral taste dictated the plan, something lke the 


fa 


publiek spirit anal belo 
| 


gracetul proportions of the ide of the Louvre might have beer 


seen, mstead of the present collection of aur-holes and tons of stone 





So, instead of publick sporit in the present mstance, at all events, we 


will set it down as the very sensible, siirewd and calculating sehen 


skilled mm that noblest of the art of money 
But, 


Phere stands a building whose appearance is, im s¢ 


ot aman sciences, the 


making.” leaving the hotel, let us eross the Park, and surves 





re¢ 





the fAcal er 
“ae : 
It looks like a white-washed 


Odin 


truth, a disgrace to the neighbourhood 


awkward, ill-contnved and unsightly wou 





country almshouse, 


that the first theatre m the United States would be an ele 


suppose 
tt 


rant, Ornamental and tastetul editiee, be aring mits extermour a re 
terence to the purposes for which its mterour is designed, and cor 
esponding im seme measure with the advantages of its location 


The front of this establishment has lor o been a re proa hto the city, 
and numerous are the paragraphs that have been written wu its vitu 
Strangers from all quarters scot? at it, and our good cit) 
That 


tan aspect to the exteriour is to be attributed solely to the good 


peration 


zens join in the universal sneer the msiude presents so dil 


ferer 


taste of the lessees, as the cro ind and walls, we understand, are 





alone the property of the ial who receives the eighteen thou 


sand dollars per annum therefor—and who, we presume, will not 


thank us for not ranking him among the most conspicuous * publick 





spirite characters of the city Our object in penning the forego 
ing will not, we hope, be misunderstood—we have no private feel 


ings to indulge of any kind, and our only motuve is to assist in cor- 


recting a“ vulgar errour,” as absurd as any im Sir Thomas Browne's 
treatise, into which some of our neighbours not unfrequently fall 
“Tf T were ric says Shelty, in the farce, * what a vast deal of 


good | would do——to myself!” 








| 


National uniforms.—General Macomb has recently altered the 
fashion and cut of the uniform of the army of the United States, 
We have 


wondered, however, that he did not also change the colour of the 


and a great improvement has been thereby effected 


military dress. Every great nation, we believe, has its own distin- 
its ariny; that of England is secar- 


that 


guishing and peculiar colour for 


that of Russia, of Austria, 


broen, 


Now, the United States have no colour, except such as they have 


e?f—that of France, b/ue green 


Spain, and se on through every variety 








borrowed from other countnes Why not, ther fore, adopt the 
gray? c of this die ts well manufactured among us, is cheap 
and durable, and its appearance, to our thinking, most becoming 
Mh sof cadets at the Miltary Academy has been much ad- 
nuired tor the simgul neat, elegant and serviceable appearance of 


s costume, and several well-appouted regunents of ctizen-soldiers 


i 


nation; let u 


have equ ved themselves ina simular manner We are an indepe nd 


ent be so une / There is no occasion, m this 


| 
reverts, 


to borrow, or servilely copy, the custome, 


. at 


instance 





manners ¢ s of torewn lands, and we have heard mstances 


ot the tive mischiet that has accrued theretrom, where Amencan 


pos 


oflicers, durmag the last war on the frontier, were shot down while 


strolling alone in the woods, by Indians foendly to our side of the 


juestion, m stake for Britsh cavalry and commissariat officers 


We 


mation 


know of no olyeection whatever to the gray, as a distinctive and 


il uniiorm, and we hope one of these days to see it univer 


sally worn by the soldiers of this republhek 


Musical anes 


fallto the lot of the gifted and sensitive spirit, that when they do 


Favourabh udes of fortune so seldom 


Viciss 





oceur, we take great pleasure in recording them. A young and ac 
complished lady, having written some ten or twelve poetical trifles, 
sent them toe an eminent musical composer, requesting him to set 
them to museck, if he found them worthy, m order that she mughs 
turn their publication to some good account, as she was very poor, 


ind much embarrassed Finding the words of 1 nusual beauty, and 


well adapted for musick, the composer eonpled with her request, 


md furnished a melody to the poetry of the first which met 


sour, 
with unex ample d acceptance at the hands of the publ k, many thou 


sand copies were sold, and the au became 


and 


so popular, that ut was 


sung On every stage ved on every plane, and chanted or whistled 


by ev Lesinrer ragamutiin im the street. In the course 





Hf three montis the publ sher pa al the composer. #8 part of the pre 


its. Lilty sovereigns, which he forthwith transmutted to the fair au 
horess, Whe mamediately returned them to hun with the gratifyuy 
niermation, that, sinee sending the poetry, her circumstances had 
entirely changed, and she was at that moment i the enjoyment of 
im anny le annutty ' The sor go here alluded to, was the “ Deep, 


was Mos Sharpe—and that of the com 


lady's maine 
oser, Charles Eo Horn 
The Assemblies, Ni Phe! 


it these gardens, were well attended and popular, the arrangements 


deep sea —tl 


o's Gardens, et alls given last winter 


boon completed, and the first of a series 


fort 
ot 


“ Winter lave 


presont 


weekly entertannents, on the same plan as last year, was given 


Thursday evening 










on The exponence of the last season has sug- 
rested several alteratvons and improvements by which the pleasure 
ind comfort of the company will be much inereased during the pre 
sont, and a new feature given to the amusements of the « venmg 
The saloon has been newly foored to make i more adapted for the 
laneers , the gallenes extended us whole leneth » the eculing rarmed 4 


he orehestra remeved to the extremity of the budding, and a light and 
Th 


was been covered and converted inte a spacious 





elegant proscenmin erected over it principal promenade, which 


supper-room, for the 


wccomnmodation of upward of three hundred persous, communtcating 


with the saloon by large folding-doors, and ms ornamented with rare 


ants, chore flawers, and ever-green shrubs "Lhe ground floor of 


the main building on Broadway, has been appropriate d to the purpe 





ses of ladies’ parlours and toilet apartinents; cards, eanversation 
rooms, and gentlemen's dressing-rooms. No expense has been 
spared in securmg the services of Ue best musi ins mn the evty, under 








the leadershuyp of Kendall, and there is no doubt that the assembles 
it Niblo’s wall be ameng the most frequented of the winter 

New Custom-house The maain of the ancient pp tr, fee 
ma lente and the miferenee to be deduced therefrom, that you wall 
reton quiekly have Porhaps In saree degree mflucneed the coumis 
sioners tor the buik rot the new Custom-house , although we do 
not see that they have tested the soundness of the maxim, by thei 


diligence in the progress of the work. ‘The building, however, will 


he an ornament to the crtv when it os « omiple ted, (should that period 


dom 


andl 
s¢ ates 


ever arrive’) a the meantime, the foundation has been lad 


ind pal ’ ound to prevent the intrusion of the curious, 


who te 


’ 
a 


rit happen to be conserious, and hazard impertinent remarks 


aout and the disinterestedness of the patnot k persons 


tlatoriness, 


whe lose thei time and devote thew labour tor the publick vou! ' 
na few yards ol 
found 


to answer the purposes contemplated, that the whole street will be co 


Wooden parement 


The experiments made 1 


Broadw iv of paving with wooden blo« ks, has lew n sO Wt il 


vered with the same material next spring. It may therefore be ex- 
pected, as a natural tram of conse quences, that, after the wide ning 


unproved in the same 
Would 
it not be well, before this be done, to lay the water and gas-pipes ! 


Wanted —An A 


person thoroughly acqdffainted with the business, who can come well 


of Fulton-street, that thoroughtare wall 


manner, as also the other prey al avenues of the city 


agent for the New-York Mirror in this city 


recommended, and give security, Hf re yuired, for the faithful discharge 


| of his duties, will receive good wagcs and constant employ went, on 


| application at the desk 
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THE LAST FAREWELL. 
A FAVOURITE BALLAD—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY JOHN WILLIS 








Fare-well! and when the sea, Is waft- 
dark, dark ing thee 


a- 












































Then will you give 


\ wa 
” one thought 


to me, As o’er the deep you 








stray. 





a 
eo | @ 
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Wine 


lie +L 
eo - 
e 
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oe 
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| downbe-neath the main, Thowlt of joys in 
think 











ae Glens Teed 
&. b eee 
—bpae oe — 














sigh 












































































last farewell 
roam, 


brother, go—a 
er the sea you 


ine; we meet no » 
r forget 





3d—Farewell! the joys of youth are past, 


hey hope was 
As we have efien met, I e 


4 he think of those who love thee well, 
Sut wilt tho 


And thy deserted he 











VARIETIES, 
STANZAS. 


Yrs, time may pass, and vears will fly 


And every hope may withermyg die; 


es, every povtul dream may se 
, ' 
But ol! LT never can forget 


And though in triumph shine your eyes, 
To ask the otmy si 
Ill bless the hour when first we met, 
For oh! L never can forget 


trilate hs, 


Thine was not love that every breath 

Could seoreh te fire, death ; 

Thine was that love which naucht could sever, 
It burn’d, at burns, and wall for ever 


or cool to 


Thou faithless ’—thou! yet still my heart 
From hopes for thee shall 


Pll bless the 


ne'er depart ; 
hour When first we 


I never can tf 


met, 


yreet 


ANACREON moork.—To Moore, who was styled by Byron, * the 
poet of all circles and the deliht of his own,” the following observa 
tions on Metastasio by Sismondi, are admirably appropriate — No 
Writer, perhaps, in any language, has beenever so completely the poet of 
the heart, and the poet of the women. ‘The ertheks reproach him with 
not having portraved the world either as it really is, or as it ought to 
be; but the women defend him by replying, that he has represented it 
such as they wish it to be.” 

THE FLEMENTS OF CHIVALRY An old writer deserting the state 
of Favland before the Henry the eighth, savs, * ne younger 
brothers were allowed to betake themselves to trade, but were churel 
men or retamers and servants to great men, rode good horses, new and 
then took a purse, and their blood, that was bred at the good tables of 
their masters, was, upon every occasion, freely let out in their quarrels.” 


reign ot 


INFLUENCE oF WomaNn.—* There is something to me,” says Byron, 
“verv softening mm the presences ol a Woman, some strange inthe nec, 
even if one is net in love with them. lL always feel in better hameour 
with myself and everything else, if there is a woman within ken. 


MANLY EMPLOYMENT.—Before the mvention of jack chains, poor 
beys were hired to turn the spits in the kitehens of the wealthy. and an 
old writer says, “they licked the dripping-pan, and grew to be huge, 
lusty knaves.” 





A SENSIBLE avHoRisM.—There is a deal of trath in a remark which 
Mademoiselle de Sommery frequently repeated :—* The world stizma- 
tizes many men with the reputation of being wicked, with whom a 
woman would be but too happy to pass her life.” 


Russia AND RUSSIANS The late Sir James Maeintosh, in his sum- 


mary view of Rulhiere’s History of Poland, says 


* Universal political 





bondage produces its usual truits im Russia; net one native Musco- 
vite shows a glimpse of genius or virtue , the words * slave’ and * man’ 
ire, 1 seems, the same mi the tnvuage of these wretches There 


would surely be a greater destruction of understandins and virtue im 


the le 


ws of one Swiss canton, English parish, or American town, than 
tn that of titty planet loads of Muscovites.” 


le truth is contained 


Harriness A memorable in this stanza 


“Tf solid happiness we pr 
Within our breast this pewel hes, 
And they are 
The world has nothing to 
From our own se 
And that dear hut, 


tools Whe roan 


bestow | 
Ives our jovs must flow ; 


our Hote 


EMBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY.— Have not pictures of © Dying Christs’ 
taught fortitude to the virtuous sufferer’  llave not * Eloly Families” 
cherished and ennobled the domestick affeetions ’ The tender genius 


of the christian morality, even in its most cormpt state, has made a 


mother and her cluld the highest olject of afleetionate superstition 


Diamonps.— The ¢ mperour of Austria has a yellow diamond worth 


one hundred and fifty-five thousand six hundred and e1 hty-two pounds 
sterling The George the tourth diamond ws of a meh blue colour, and 
was purchased for twenty-two thousand pounds. The late duke ot 
York possessed a black diamond valued at eiht thousand. The but- 


asilken coat of Joseph the first of Portugal consisted of 


twenty diamonds, valued at one hundred thousand 


tons on 

potunds 
AN ORIENTAL PARADISE 

A Persian’s heaven ts easily made 

"Tis but black eves and lemonade 


CARRVING 4 JOKE TOO FAR.—-In a neighbouring village a few d 
since, a tellow was tried for stealing a wood-saw 
only took at in a poke The justice asked how tar he carried ut, and was 
answered, about two males. This was carrying a joke too far, said the 
magistrate, and committed the prisoner 


iVvs 
The eulpet said h 


Sloady Queen 


Fisu.- Philip the second of Spain, the consort of “| 
Mary,” gave a whimsical reason for not eating fish “They are, 
jelly of water.” 


| he, ** nothing but element congealed, 


said 
ora 


Rerinewent.—In the time of Chaucer, it was considered as a sign 
of a polite education, not to wet the finger deep in the dishes, forks 
not being then in use. 





i A COLLEGE aT BUFFALO.—The citizens of Buffalo he 
|) one hundred and twenty thousand dollars for the purpose of establish- 
|| ing a college in their city, ! 





i 
ve subscribed |! letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors 


Expreprration.—In the Lord Warden’s lodge at Lyndhurst, in Hamp- 
been worn by King 
wilt, and was used during 
ascertaining what dogs kept within the 
If a doe could be drawn through the 

fisquality him for the pur- 
As of each of the 


preserved an ancient stirrup, said to have 


t 
It 


times as atest 


shire, os 
William Rutus 
fe 

\ 


orest should 


sol tron, and was once 
the udal tor 
suffer expeditat 


on 


stirrup, he was to une o this operation to dis 





suit of deer. Expeditating means cutting off three el 
fore fect to prevent their running 


had | 
high, that many of the 
nphlet of this penod is the 


In 1643, the use of coal weome 


v“ 


DEARNESS OF COAL 
London, at 


so very 
id 
yy rished for want of fuel; and ina peal 
srimt 


general in ITS perdee iso sovery 





amy 
* Printed in the 


That sea-coal was se exceeding 


year 
dear.” 
Gard 


praduce of thers 


Taste eners care little about fruit, and would, at all times, 


exchange 





tie varden for more substantial diet; for the 





to eating ; and pas- 
1 pastry Na- 





same reason, F prestime, that cooks pre crinaing 


t 
try-cooks are said to allow their apprentices to indulge u 


lett tor their customers ! 


jue ad nauseam, ni order that more may be 


Victor 


heromes, t 


Hu 
us meral 
* Poor girl! 


might show them t 


vw French novelist, in 


RatHer 
deserting one of 
tes ina truly Freneh strain 
fond of lau 
en who 
tears; tor fine teeth spoil fine eves 


ro, t 
izes ot her quail 
she had fine teeth, and she 
Now the 


high road to 


PARADOXICAL. 


his 


Was hing, that she e better 


i 


mad is in too greata hurry to laugh, os on the 


il tells of a gentle- 
omestick arrange- 


The Bangor Commere 


{tastetul in| ! 


Mork Nick THAN WISE 
vably neat 











hen Whois so retmiar al usd 
ments, that he has all his frewe pamted and varnished, so as to 
render a pile of it rather ornamental than otlerwrse. 


A JAIL BIRD A vounz man named Nechtinzale, has been arrested, 
md placed m “duranee vile.” in Lexington, for robbing a gentleman 


" 
of tour hundred dollars 





Stag Sag would be the most suitable place 


| tor this species of birds. 


IpLeNess.—Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Welancholy.” deseribes 
idleness as being “the cushion upon which the devil reposes.” Dr 
Johanson designates it as the * rust of the soul.” 


Breap.—In the provinces of France breed is commonly made in the 
form of a thick hoop, and is convemently carried by the servants about 


their arms 
| 
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